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WILSON’S DECLARATIONS. 

Trusts fostered by tariff fix prices, 
set aside economic laws and look upon 
government as legitimate source of 
special privileges. 

Powerful minorities, political and in- 
dustrial, have taken upon themselves 
the function of judging what the peo- 
ple shall do. 

Necessities of life advance in price 
in disproportionate degree relative to 
increases in earnings of the people. 

Resources of nation squandered 
through spendthrift policy regarding 
natural resources. 

Sherman anti-trust law declared to 
“roar like any sucking dove” against 
evils of industrial combinations. 

Mere “bigness” of business should not 
be attacked by law, when such busi- 
ness is not upheld by special favors 
granted by government through tariff 
or other legislation. 

Civil and criminal statutes should 
define clearly business practices which 
are unjust and productive of oppres- 
sive conditions. 

“Confederacies” of capital, loose or- 
ganizations which touch banking, manu- 
facture and transportation, are at pres- 
ent unregulated by law, but should be 
regulated. 

Tariff should be revised not so as to 
disturb legitimate business but by a 
nonpartisan commission seeking to get 
facts and reduce duties which have 
built up oppressive combinations of 
capital. 

Legislation improving conditions of 
labor should be enacted and should not 
be considered as class legislation. 

Tendency of arraying class against 
class disappearing and chance has 
arisen to apply principles of justice and 
rght through government toward capi- 
tal and labor alike. 

Energetic building of Panama Canal 
gives promise of better things for 
American merchant marine, which is 
now grossly inadequate. 


ROOSEVELT’S POLITICAL CREED. 


Direct presidential primaries. 

Election of United States senators by 
popular vote. 

A short ballot. 

Comprehensive corrupt practices act. 

Publicity of campaign contributions, 
to be obtained during contest. 

Initiative, referendum and recall in the 
states. 

Recall of judicial decisions of both 
state and federal courts. 

An eight-hour day for women work- 
ers. 

Minimum wage commissions. 

Woman suffrage. 

Workmen’s compensation. 

Improvement of farm conditions. 

Government control of big business 
without its elimination. 

Placing industrial conditions within the 
scope of government action and control. 

Industrial commissions to aid in hand- 
ling the trust problem. 

Prevention of human waste. 

A six-day working week and an eight- 
hour day in continuous industries, 

Child labor reforms. 

Adaptation of the German system of 
old-age pensions and insurance. 

Standardization of mine and factory 
inspection. 

Government aid to help industrial tool 
users to become tool owners. 

Prohibition of night labor for women 
and children. 

Measures to relieve the high cost of 
living, including elimination of middle- 
men, regulation of speculation, assist- 
tance to the farmer by the government, 
improved business methods. 

Revision of the tariff by a permanent 
nonpartisan commission. ; 

Equal treatment of deep water ves- 
sels of all nations, including those of 
the United States, in the Panama Ca- 
nal. 
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Topics of the Times 


The sun has been smiling down upon fields 
of grain and crops of various kinds well 
watered by many rains this summer, and 
now the mid-August predictions are that we 
are going to have this year more than a 
billion and a half bushels of food and fodder 
crops than we had last year. That portion 
of the agricultural department not taken up 
with politics has been doing some figuring 
with the following results: The country’s 
corn crop, estimated at 2.811.000,000 bushels, 


will be the largest in the nation’s history, 


with the exception of the years 1906 and 
1910, the former being the banner year, with 
2.927,000,000 bushels. As for the wheat 
crop, estimated at 680,000,000 bushels, that 


will rank fifth in size during the past twenty 
The oats crop will be the largest the 
surpassing by 21,000,- 


years. 
country has gathered, 


000 bushels that of 1910, the previous rec- 
ord. In barley, too, this year will estab- 
lish a new record, the estimated yield of 
202,000,000 being 24,000,000 bushels greater 
than that of 1906, the previous best year. 
The yield of rye, 35,000,000 bushels, will 


equal that of 1910, the former record year. 
Of potatoes, which will amount this year to 
371,000,000 bushels, only 1909, with its 389,- 
000,000 bushels, produced a larger yield. The 
hay crop is estimated at 73,000,000 tons, the 
largest ever grown in the United States, and 
compares with 47,444,000 tons produced last 
If this advance prediction from Uncle 


year. 

Sam’s dope book comes out at the right 
place, on Thanksgiving day the country at 
large, regardless of early November election 
results, will have cause to offer a gigantic 
thank you. 


There is another beef inquiry on in 
Chicago. The Department of Commerce and 
Labor at Washinton sent out their 
agents who have begun an exhaustive study 
of the conditions in the Chicago cattle 
market with a view of solving the impending 
problem in the shortage of beef cattle. The 
principal facing the investigators is 
how the law of supply and demand works in 
the cattle market. The will gather 
information of current receipts to determine 
whether the world’s record of $10.40 per 
hundred pounds for beef on the hoof recently 


have 


issue 


agents 


paid at the local yards is justified by the 
supply. Stockyards men say this is the 
first acknowledgment of the government of 


the influence of the law of supply and de- 
in the beef market and hail this new 
the Department of and 
Labor as one in the right direction. 


mand 


step of Commerce 


The New York committee appointed to in- 
vestigate the cost of living, reports that the 
annual food supply of the Greater New 
York costs at the transportation terminals 
$350,000,000 or over, and that it costs in the 


consumers’ kitchens $%500,000,000 or over. 
Testimony taken at the hearings, the com- 
mittee thinks, shows that this addition of 


about 45 per cent to the price is chiefly made 
by cost of handling and not by profits. In 
fact, the evidence showed that the smaller 
retailers are barely making wages, the corner 


groceries being generally a mere means of 
gaining a family livelihood. The suggested 
substitution of large unit retail stores ca- 


pable of supplying 25,000 to 50,000 people, 
each equipped with cold and general storage 
facilities, would, the committee finds, bring 
about a system of food distribution at a 
cost of 15 per cent without delivery and 20 
per cent with delivery, as against a cost of 
25 to 30 per cent for the present separate 
wholesale and retail systems without de- 
livery, and a cost of 35 to 40 per cent with 
delivery. By the establishment of large cen- 
tral markets, the committee estimates that 
a saving of $60,000,000 a year, or 12 per cent 


on present prices, would be effected. 
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Its high standards and efficient service has won the good will of thousands 

















Parents, our Girls, our col- 
attractive o f- - © lege features 
fer makes the make going tc 
education of e e school delight- 
your daughter ful — you 
possible. should come. 

FULTON, MO The Successful Schoo! for Young Women 23rd YEAR 
Accredited thorough courses. Choice faculty, European trained teachers in Music and Expression. 


Department of Modern Languages under Fraulein Luise Bucher, from Munich, Germany. Unusual ad- 
vantages in Art, Domestic Science, ete. Buildings modern and equipped. Beautiful shaded campus 
of ample proportions; situation high and salubrious. Gymnasiufi—outdoor sports. Cultured, happy 
home school life. Attractive features of the best colleges. The more you learn about W. W. C. 
the more you will want to come. ; 








School open for reservation of rooms. Fall Semester begins September 18 





Write for full information. Address President Joseph L. Garvin, Desk “Y.” 
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HAMILTON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY. 
HUBERT GIBSON SHEARIN, A. M., Ph. D. (Yale), President. 
Standardized Junior College courses under a faculty of twenty-nine, all graduates of 
American and European institutions. Faculty of seven for Music, Expression and Art. 
Five modern buildings. Complete gymnasium, laboratories and libraries. Home care. Delightful 
dormitories. Cultural surroundings and scholarly ideals. 
The forty-fourth session begins September 9, 1911. For catalogue address THE SECRETARY. 














MISSOURI CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 


An Up-to-Date College for Young oe 


CAMDEN POINT, MISSOU 
COURSES : | CON MODIOUS BUILDING: 
College Preparatory Bible New Addition to Building 
Normal, Music New Gymnasium } 
Elocution Steam Heated, Acetylene | 
Physical Culture Lighted, Large C ampus | 





TUITION RE ASON ABL E AND RIGH T—SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


asitaiaias Year Opens in September 


FRANK G. RICHARD, President 





SIXTY-SECOND YEAR 


Cristian Coll lege 


Historic old College with five large, modern buildings. Dorsey Memorial Hall, 

a $36,000 building, completed. 25 College-trained, experienced teachers. Schools 
of Music, Art, Oratory, Business, Domestic Science. A Junior college course leads 
to an A. B. degree. 


College-preparatory and Special Courses are offered. Careful 
attention to health and to character-training. Twenty-acre campus and athletic 


field. Home care. Best patronage. Certificate admits to Eastern colleges. For 
illustrated catalogue address 
MRS. LUELLA W. ST. CLAIR-MOSS, President, COLUMBIA, MO. 


Next Session begins September 17th. 





How About Attending College This Year? 


We want the name of every young man and every 
young woman who is considering this most import- 
ant question. We believe we can show them that 


DRAKE UNIVERSITY 
Offers Great Advantages 


It is located in the best residence district in Des 
Moines—the best city in the West. Surroundings 
clean and wholesome. Good influences surround 
the boy or girl who attends Drake University. 

Courses of Study: Liberal Arts (including Courses 
for Primary, Kindergarten, Grade and High School 
Teachers and Students in Domestic Science), Law, 
Medicine, Dentistry, Bible, Music, Painting and 
Drawing, Dramatic Art, Etc. Thoroughly prepared 
teachers in all departments. The best of equipment. 
The Drake Stadium, one of the finest athletic fields 
in the country. 

Write for catalogue and full particulars. Any 
question you may desire to ask will be answered 


cheerfully. 


HILL M. BELL, President, 


Drake University. Des Moines, lowa 
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HE PERSONAL RELIGION OF JESUS 
was the simplest thing in the world. It 
could be expressed in small words, the com- 
mon words of daily experience. No 
technical vocabulary was needed to trans- 
mit it. No subtle doctrines were requisite 
to the faithful practice of it. No elabo- 
rate organization was needed to furnish 
a channel for it. The child was the embodiment and 
best illustration of it, and a pure heart ‘was the 
simple condition of its chiefest blessing. 

For centuries, however, the religion that goes with 
Christ’s name has been inextricably connected with 
long words, hard doctrines and a close-knit organiza- 
tion. The assumption prevails that Christianity can- 
not ‘be expressed in any save these hard terms of 
historic theology and that the divine grace is limited 
to the channels of the conventional organization. 
Therefore many there are who call themselves unbe- 
lievers or agnostics who have the root of faith in 
them, simply because they do not find themselves able 
to use the accepted vocabulary of religion. This is 
a sad fact and accounts for the separation of many 
genuine Christian-minded people from the church, To 
them, we speak a foreign language. To us, they 
speak only in “secular” speech, 

And all the time their real meanings may be identi- 
eal with Christ’s meaning and with our own, Still 
we insist that “shibboleth” must not be pronounced 
“sibboleth,” and the penalty for speaking it that way 
is not altogether unlike that meted out to the luck- 
less Ephraimites of old. 

After all, our unity among ourselves and with others 
must be found on the basis of common meanings not 
on a common vocabulary. No formula of the creeds, 
nor even of the New Testament, taken simply as 
a formula, is a guarantee of agreement even when 
all subscribe to it. It is a costly mistake to try to 
run religious thought and life into any fixed mould of 
words. The world has lost immeasurably just because 
the words of Scripture, especially Paul’s words, have 
been crystallized into a technical norm for the ex- 
pression of all Christian experience. The holy Scrip- 
tures are the highest and richest formulation of Chris- 
tian experience that the world contains, but they are 
used at the best purpose not simply when they are 
learned by memory, but when they are allowed to 
fertilize the mind so that it can ‘bring forth from 
its own treasury new words, new formulas, original 
interpretations of the capacious life within the soul. 

Christian vocabulary has not yet reached its limit. 


’ 


The “sound words” which the authorized version makes 
Paul exhort Timothy to “hold fast” are correctly ren- 
dered “sound teaching” in the modern translation. 
Paul never dreamed that from his letters would be 
vocabulary of Christian 


extracted the normative 


theology. He was engaged at the task of emancipat- 


ing Jewish Christians from Judaism, and the technique 


eSrese pkveyrietr ese. Ko aK? Ke aK axe axe” 
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Making Religion Untechnical 


of his thinking was conditioned by this concrete prob- 
lem. He must offer Christianity to the Jew in such 
terms that it will mean truth to him, that it will 
satisfy the questions his Jewish heart is concerned with, 
Under other circumstances we find Paul using a dif- 
ferent form of speech, a different argument, as when 
he faced a non-Jewish audience at Athens. 

In John’s gospel the typical concepts of Paul do 
not occur. John seems to be viewing Christ’s life 
from the standpoint of eternity. He is, therefore, less 
technical, more universal, in his concepts and vocalbu- 
lary. He uses the great-big little words, such as “life,” 
“light,” “spirit,” “truth,” “death,” “see,” “know,” with 
unique frequency and richness, The Pauline concepts 
of “justification,” “redemption,” “Adamic sin,” “adop- 
tion,” “righteousness by faith versus righteousness by 
law,” “the covenants,” and such like do not appear 
in his gospel. 

Christianity has ‘been unfortunately limited and 
even distorted by the fact that for centuries the- 
ologians have gone to Paul’s writings almost exclusively 
for the stuff out of which their systems have been 
made, ‘The assumption has prevailed that the prob- 
lem Paul faced is a perennial problem, persisting ever 
in the same form, and therefore solvable by the same 
arguments he used. But this is not so. To men of 
modern times religion knows no such problem as apos- 
tolic Judaism present. ‘To force the vocabulary of 
Paul’s argument upon us is, therefore, not only to 
weight religion down with irrelevances and to make 
it difficult and unrea!, but to miss the essential mean- 
ing of Paul’s words, 

We are not for a moment suggesting that Paul’s 
argument is not true, It was not only true, but 
masterfully true. [t is ours, however, not to copy 
his vocabulary mereiy, or his concepts, but, discern- 
ing his point of vision, and catching his spirit, to 
turn our faces toward our problems, as he met his. 

This way of looking at religion makes it a broader, 
more real and simpler matter than we usually assume. 
It is not a form of words that we are to learn, but 
a spirit, an attitude, a temper with respect to our 
life that it is important for us to adopt. A gentle- 
man was the other dxy describing a new acquaintance 
he had just made. “He is a most interesting man 
and we talked until midnight,” he said. “Did you 
talk about religion?” he was asked. “No, I don’t think 
he knows much about religion; we talked about life,” 
What a pity! What a pity that re- 
ligion has been separated by its technical vocabulary 


was the reply. 


from the realities of life so that intelligent men, 
responsive to the great interests of life, do not know 
that true life and religion are one. 

This, at least, is what Jesus said he came to do 
for men, not to found a new religion, nor to teach 
a new form of words, nor to establish a more effective 
organization, ‘but siniply to give “life more abund- 
antly.” 
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The Struggle for the Presidency 


Presidents Taft’s Defense 


Tells What the Paty Has Achieved and 
What His Administration Has Done. 
President’ Taft 
party, 


In his speech of acceptance, 
defended his Republican 
forth the accomplishments of his 
This part of his address ap- 


earnestly 
and set 
ad ministration. 


pears below: 

By the 
party was saved for 
party 
progress 


victory at Chicago, the Republican 
future usefulness. It 
through which substan- 
and development in 


has been the 
tially all the 





our country’s history in the last fifty years 
has been finally effected. It carried the coun- 
try through the war which saved the Union, 


and through the greenback and silver crazes 
to a sound gold basis, which saved the coun- 
try’s honor and credit. It fought the Span- 
ish war and successfully solved the new prob- 
lems of our island possessions. It met the 
incidental evils*of the enormous trade ex- 
pansion and extended combinations of capi- 
tal from 1897 until now by a successful cru- 
sade against the attempt of concentrated 
wealth to control the country’s politics and 
its trade. It enacted regulatory legislation 
to make the railroads the servants and not 
the masters of the people. It has enforced 
the anti-trust laws until those who were not 
content with anything but monopolistic con- 
trol of various branches of industry are now 
acquiescent in any plan which shall give 
them scope for legitimate expansion and as- 
sure them immunity from reckless prosecu- 
tion. 
Alive to Modern Change. 

The Republican party has been alive to 
the modern change in the view of the duty 
of government toward the people. Time was 
when the least government was thought the 
best, and the policy which left all to the in- 
dividual, unmolested and unaided by govern- 
ment, was deemed the wisest. Now the duty 
of government by positive law to further 
equality of opportunity in respect of the 
weaker in their dealings with the 
stronger and more 


classes 


powerful is clearly 


recog- 








nized. It is in this direction that real prog- 
ress toward the greater human ‘happiness is 
being made. It has been suggested that un- 
der our constitution such tendency to s8o- 
called paternalism was impossible. Nothing 
is further from the fact. The power of the 
federal government to tax and expend for 
the general welfare has long been exercised, 
and the admiration one feels for our consti- 
tution is increased when we perceive how 
readily that instrument lends itself to wider 
governmental functions in the promotion of 
the comfort of the people. 
List of Good Deeds. 


The list of legislative enactments for the 





uplifting of those of our people suffering a 
disadvantage in their social and economic 
relation to others enacted by the Repub- 
lican party in this and previous administra- 
tions is a long one, and shows the party 
sensitive to the needs of the people under 
the new view of governmental responsibility. 
Thus there was the pure food law and the 
meat inspection law to hold those who dealt 
with the food of millions to a strict account- 
ability for its healthful condition. The 
frightful loss of life and limb to railway em- 
ployes in times past has now been greatly 
reduced by statutes requiring safety appli- 
ances and proper inspection, of which two 
important ones were passed in this adminis- 
tration. The dreadful mining disasters in 
which thousands of miners met their death 
have led to a federal mining bureau and 
generous appropriations to further discovery 
of methods for reducing explosions and other 
dangers in mining. 
Infants and Veterans. 

The statistics as to infant mortality and 
as to the too early employment of children 
in faetories have prompted the creation of 
a children’s bureau, by which the whole pub- 
lic ean be made aware of actual conditions in 
the states and the best methods of reforming 
them for the saving and betterment of the 
coming generation. The passage of time has 
brought the burdens and helplessness of old 
age to many of those veterans of the civil 
war, who exposed their lives in the supreme 


truggle to save the nation, and recognizing 





this, See has added to previous provi- 
sion which patriotic gratitude had prompted, 
a substantial allowance, which may be prop- 
erly characterized as an old men’s pension. 
Against White Slave Traffic. 

By the white slave act we have sought to 
save unfortunates from their own degrada- 
tion, and have forbidden the use of inter- 
state commerce in promoting vice. In the 
making of the contract between a railway 
employe and the company, the two do not 
stand on an equality, and the terms of the 
contract which the common law implied were 
unfair to the employe. Congress, in the ex- 
ercise of its control over interstate com- 
merce, has reformed the contract to be im- 
plied and has made it more favorable to 
the employe. Indeed, a more radical bill, 
which I fully approve, has passed the Senate 
and is now pending in the House, which re- 
quires interstate railways in effect to insure 
the lives of their employes and to make 
provision for prompt settlement of the 
amount due under the law after death or in- 
has occurred. 


jury 
The Railroads. 
By the railroad legislation of this admin- 


istration shippers have been placed much 
nearer an equality with the railroads whose 
lines they use, than ever before. Rates can- 
not be increased except after the interstate 
commerce commission shall ‘thold the increase 
reasonable. Orders against railways which 
under previous acts might be stayed by ju- 
dicial injunction that involved a delay of two 
years can now be examined and finally passed 


on by the commerce court in about six 
months. Patrons of express, telegraph, and 


telephone companies May now secure rea- 
sonable rates by complaint to the commis- 
sion. 

The Farmer. 

Many millions are spent annually by the 
agricultural department to investigate the 
best methods of treating the soil and carry- 
ing on agriculture and of publishing tle re- 
sult. We are now looking into the question 
of the best system for securing such credit 
for the farmer at reasonable rates as will 
enable him better to equip his farm and to 
follow the rules of good farming, which we 
must encourage. Our platform, I am glad 
to say, specifies this as a reform to which 
the party is pledged. The necessity for stim- 
ulating greater production of foodstuffs per 
acre becomes imperative as the vacant lands 
available for the extension of acreage are 
filling up and the supply of foodstuffs as 
compared with the demand is growing less 
each year. 

Labor. 

Congress has sought to encourage the 
movement toward eight hours a day for all 
manual labor by the recent enactment of a 
new law on the subject more stringent in 
its provisions regarding works on government 
contracts. One of the great defects in our 
present system of government is the delay 
and expense of litigation, which of course 
works against the poor litigant. The su- 
preme court is now engaged in a revision of 
the equity rules to accomplish this purpose 
as to half our federal litigation. The work- 
men’s compensation act will relieve our 
courts of law of a very heavy part of the 
present dockets on the law side of the court 
and give the court more opportunity to 
speed the remaining causes, The last Con- 
gress codified the federal court provisions, 
and we may look for, and should insist upon, 
a reform in the law procedure so as to pro- 
mote dispatch of business and reduction in 
costs. 

Postal Savings Banks and Parcels Post. 

We have adopted in this administration, 
after very considerable opposition, the postal 
savings banks, which work directly in the 
promotion of thrift among the people. By 
payment of only 2 per cent interest on de- 
posits, they do not compete with the sav- 
ings banks. But they do attract those who 
fear banks and are unwilling to trust their 
funds except to a governmental agency. Ex- 
perience, however, leads depositors to a 
knowledge of the importance of interest, and 

(Continued on page 8.) 
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. . . 
Congregational Statistics 

It would be a difficult matter to account for the present some- 
what discouraging standing of the historic Congregational body 
as shown by the statistical report. It ought to ve among the 
rapidly growing denominations in America. When the Disciples 
and Congregationalists unite—and may God speed the day!—we 
shall impart to them the ev@ngelistic spirit which we think they 
need greatly, and they will help us educationally and in many 
other ways. The Congregationalist thus sets forth the important 
figures: 

If statistics were the only measure of denominational vigor 
and influence, we should dislike to have our present denominational 
status estimated by the latest figures which Secretary Asher 
Anderson has compiled for the forthcoming annual Year Book. 
The net gain of fifteen churches does not indicate a tremendous 
amount of home missionary activity, though it must be remem- 
bered that undue zeal on the part of al] denominations in the 
past prompted the starting of many churches which have either 
ceased to be, or are now living at a dying rate. We would far 
rather have our home missionary leaders and pioneers: plan their 
advances in accordance with the growing spirit of Christian unity 
and coéperation than to have them push forward without due 
consideration any purely denominational propaganda. When it 
comes to the total net gain in church members, the smal] number 
—3,178, as over against 4,484 last year—reflects no more on the 
missionary churches than on the old established ones. In the 
field of the Sunday-school, however, there is a gratifying show- 
ing compared with last year, when the net loss in membership 
was 31,434, while this year the net loss is but 344. The mem- 
bership of the young people’s societies shows a net loss of 4,566, 
as over against a net loss last year of 14,747. Here is another 
sign of an upward tendency. But when it comes to strictly Con- 
gregational gifts we are surprised to find a net decrease of 
$406,232. 


Some Educational Items 

Some of our exchanges at this season are urging the interests of 
education by beautifully printed issues and superb material. If 
the denominations represented by the great journals do not do 
their duty in supporting their own educational institutions, it 
will not be through any fault of their editorial leadership. 

Incidentally, it is interesting to note the increasing number of 
schools for girls and boys which are being widely advertised in 
many oi the church weeklies. In one paper we counted twenty- 
nine schools for boys and fifty-two for girls. The denominational 
schools are not overlooked ‘by those who believe in the efficacy of 
the advertising columns. 

Gifts amounting to nearly $1,000,000 have been announced at 
New York by the General Education Board, founded by John D. 
Rockefeller. The following colleges and causes are benefited: 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn., for the establish- 
ment of the Seaman A. Knapp School of Country Life, $250,000; 
Beloit College, Beloit, Wis., $100,000; Coe College, Cedar Rapids, 
Ta., $100,000; McAlester College, St. Paul, Minn., $50,000; University 
of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y., $200,000; administrative work in 
agriculture in the southern states for professors of secondary edu- 
cation in southern state universities and to aid negro education 
work, $210,100; for supervision of negro rural schools in Kentucky, 
North Carolina and Virginia, $9,000; for three negro schools— 
Hampton Institute, Tuskegee Institute and Spelman Seminary, At- 
lanta, Ga., $35,000; for professors of secondary education in several 
southern state universities, $331,000. The college gifts are con- 
ditioned upon an equal sum being raised by the respective institu- 
tions. 


Christ and Theology 


The Presbyterian Advance in an illuminating editorial says many 
excellent things concerning the acceptance of Christ and the accept- 
ance of a creed, among which is the following: 


“There is undoubted value to the religious teacher in being 
acquainted with the numerous and ever changing systems of 
theology which have been adhered to by the body or by the bodies 
of Christians at various times, and it is almost an intellectual 
necessity that a thinking man and a student of Christianity have 
a systematic theology which he may cal] his own. Moreover, a 
chureh in the sense of a denomination, or group of Christian people, 
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must of necessity have certain articles of faith which are held in 
common by its leaders and for the propagation for which it exists; 
otherwise organized Christian effort would be practically impossible. 
But the recognized value of creeds and systems of theology do not 
make them essential to the Christian life, though, of course, the 
articles of our faith, that is, not the creeds which we outwardly 
profess, but the things ‘which we actually believe, shape the develop- 
ment of the life which comes from personal union with the great 
Life-Giver, Jesus Christ.” 

Continuing, the distinction between Christ and the creed is 


emphasized as follows: 


“The acceptance of a creed and the acceptance of Christ are acts 
as widely divergent as any two acts can be. The one is of the nead, 
the otner of the heart. To believe the statements of faith upon the 
authority of a teacher is one thing; to surrender the life to the 
direction and control of the Son of God is something entirely 
different. One may believe and zealously contend for the whole 
of any given creed without having any personal and experimental 
knowledge of the power of Christ Jesus in his life; yes, and one 
may truly be a Christian, having surrendered the self to Christ, 
without having the slightest acquaintance with a single article of 
any system of theology. The world is not suffering seriously for 
a lack of theologians; but the world’s great need is the need of 
men and women who possess and who live the life that was in Jesus, 
and the greatest work before those of us who are Christians is not 
to sustain or to overthrow some theological system, but to bring 
people into personal touch with Him who came that they might 
have life and have it more abundantly, 


As to Preacherless Churches 

Wide publicity is being given to the statement that fifty per 
cent of the Disciples’ churches are without preachers. Is that 
a fact? What are the sources of information and how were they 
obtained? We should like to know these things. We are in 
need of more men in the ministry, but we must not try to secure 
them through erroneous statements, no matter how fully men who 
make them may be convinced of their accuracy. If there is 
such a dearth as is asserted it forms one of the most acute prob- 
lems now confronting us. We doubt the correctness of these 
figures. We have many good men in mind who are compelled to 
be idle, according to their own statements, because of a surplus 
of ministers. They say that the woods are full of preachers; 
that wherever they turn they are met by men in similar circum- 
stances with themselves. The applicants for vacant pulpits that 
pay a living salary tread upon each other’s heels. That couldn’t 
be possible if half of our churches were preacherless. And what 
is true of one section is true of all, We believe that an investiga- 
tion would show that causes other than the scarcity of preachers 
will account for the vacant pulpits. 

It would probably be found that the vacant pulpits, in many 
instances, can be accounted for by a lack of interest on the part 
of those who carry the burdens of the church. If there is a 
deficit in the treasury, time will be taken to make that up before 
a pastor is called; or there may be a disposition to take things 
easy for a time after a strenuous pastor has gone to another 
parish, and months will elapse before a call is extended to his 
successor; or in the weak and struggling churches, the skeletons 
of churches, the pulpits will be chronically vacant, even if a dozen 
preachers were knocking at their doors for admission, because 
they cannot support a preacher, and self-denial on his, part does 
not mean suicide. Such pulpits have preaching, but it is the 
preaching of pilgrims who are always on the march. Facts like 
these should be taken into account in making up statistics re- 
garding the supply of preachers, 


Protestant Churches Still Crowded Out 

It is said that there are more than four million dollars’ worth of 
church property for sale in New York city alone, and nearly all of 
it Protestant. The fact is accounted for by the shifting of resi- 
dences from older districts to the suburban. This is the misfortune 
of our civilization for which the mission church offers the only 
remedy. It is that change which marks the difference between the 
period when the people went to church, and that wherein the church 
goes to the people. 


—The signs promise that Labor Sunday will be widely observed. 
The Federal Council Commission on the Church and Social Service 
(215 Fourth Avenue, New York) reports that already about 20,000 
pastors have taken up the observance of Labor Sunday September 
l, or in some cases, a later Sunday, and that the subject of Seven 
Day Labor will be presented with an appeal for One-Day-In-Seven 
for Industrial Workers. ‘the commission supplies a leaflet of sug- 
gestions and a printed program for the day, on application. 
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The House of God 


Shrines, temples, synagogues, and churclres are aids to the de- 
life. 
may exist on earth long after they have creased to be useful. At 


vout They did not create religion; religion created them. It 
the present the house of worship is an important means of sup- 
porting and increasing faith, We may judge the state of. religion 
in a community by the kind of building it has erected for the 
worship of God and the condition in which the building is kept. 
We 
ugly and dirty are 


justly conclude that the people whose church house is 
An well 
kept house is a testimony to the faith of somebody. 

There 


This altar was intimately associated 


may 


indifferent to religion. attractive, 


Religion modifies its place of worship. Was once use for 


the altar of burnt offering. 


in the minds of devout persons with the thought of God. Religion 


today has no need for burnt offerings. They would suggest to 


the modern mind the slaughter house and not the temple of God. 
De- 
house is 


Priestly, aristocratic religion has its style of architecture. 
Its 


or will be a place for the expression of every sort of religious ex- 


mocracy modifies what it inherits from aristrocracy. 


perience by the persons that have the experience. 

The house of God is a place of prayer. Are we forgetting this? 
Is church attendance a comfort and an inspiriation to us or is it 
a burden we would discharge if we thought it would be respectable 
to be without it? Do we select for our minister one who can pray 
or do we fix attention wholly upon the sermon? If we are lookinz 
for great thoughts and fine expression, we can get these in books 
and by attending the public reading of great pieces of literature 
The latest 
had for a small price. We err greatly if we select a man because 


given by artists. pronouncements of science can be 


he has specialized in literature, science, or philosophy. Let us have 
one who can pray so that the people will say, “Truly, God is with 
will make the 
little chapel or the great cathedral the very house of God. 


us in our joys and in our sorrows.” Such a man 
The joy of the house of God is the joy of right human relations. 
Arti- 
In daily 


In true worship we discard false notions of human worth. 
ficial barriers that separate man from man are removed. 
work we necessarily take account of differences in ability and fi- 
delity. Before God all men are needy. The pride that is fostered 
by superior skill and knowledge is humbled by the thought of the 
man God. We for the living God 
the right of every seek find God. 
The sense of a common need enables those who are really strong 
to help the weak. 


sermons of the sanctuary be means of revealing to us a God so 


distance between and ery out 


and we recognize soul to and 


We ask, then, that the hymns, prayers, and 


great that our human differences shall not be the cause of foolish 
pride and jealousy. 
Religion has been an inspiration to the educator. It has built 


and maintained schools. That the state is giving much of the in- 


struction once offered by the church alone is no indication that the 
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church has nothing further to do with education. It is still the 
province of religious teachers to interpret life. The instruction now 
given by the church should be instruction in righteousness. The 
state sees to it that its children are taught how to read and write 
and it endeavors to give them the scientific view of nature. Its 
work is an aid to religion. Science is the death of superstition, 
The whole life is the proper study of the church but it is life as 
understood by the religious mind. Our delight in the house of God 
ought to be due in part to the knowledge that in it we have been 
helped by wise men and women to put together the seeming con- 
tradictions of life so as to form a unified experience. 

The building of a church may be a means of grace or a cause 
of confusion. When the people of a community co-operate gladly 
to erect a house of worship, they .are all benefitted spiritually. 
When one man demands the privilege of deciding on all the plans 
and of being excused from assuming any financial obligation, the 
building of a church is about as advantageous as the opening of a 
saloon. It is a means of grace to a religious body to provide money 
for the erection of houses of worship wherever they are needed. 
It is 
community that already has more than it needs. 
general building fund will be used where it will do the most good. 


hard to discover the gain in putting up a new house in a 
Fortunately, a 


Local pride is restrained for the good of the entire church. [Mid- 
week Service, Aug. 28. I Kings 5:1-5; Ps. 122. 8S. J. 


The Condition of Berkeley Seminary 


To the Editors of The Christian Century: The board of trustees 
of Berkeley Bible Seminary wishes to correct certain misstate- 
ments which appear in an editorial of The Christian Century of 
July 11, 1912. 

The first correction is concerning Dr. H. O. Breeden and Brother 
W. P. Bentley. These men were not affected by the resolution 
to which The Christian Century refers. 

Dr. Breeden has been catalogued atid regarded as a lecturer in 
the seminary; and Brother Bentley as an instructor, each for 
special work. ‘These men have been specially engaged from year 
to year only as there seemed to be demand for their particular 
work, and each for a small compensation. 

Furthermore, the services of both of these brethren had been 
finished during the first term of the seminary last fall; while the 
resolution referred to was passed on May 23rd of this year. The 
resolution had absolutely no reference either to Dr. Breeden or to 
Brother Bentley, and this full statement is made in justice to 
these brethren. 

A second correction which the board wishes to make is concern- 
ing the use of some of the endowment for the current expenses of 
the seminary. The impression of the writer of the editorial seems 
to have been that the endowment, so used, has been dissipated. 
On the contrary, it was only loaned temporarily to the General 
Fund; and, at the same time, bona fide notes of the General Fund 
were set aside as collateral security for the repayment of the 
amount thus borrowed. These General Fund notes, collectible by 
law, were given by subscribers, who, as a class, rank among the 
best of our California brethren. 

All transfers of money from the Endowment Fund to the General 
Fund were especially arranged for and formally authorized by the 
board in regular session, and under the counsel and sanction of 
the attorney of the board, and never by the Executive Committee 
or any one else. 

It has always been the intention of the board that the money 
thus temporarily borrowed from the endowment shall be repaid, 
and this is still its intention and unalterable decision. All collec- 
tions made on such collateral are applied on the endowment loan. 

Concerning public knowledge of the fact that the board has been 
loaning endowment money temporarily to the General Fund, let 
it be stated that the conventions of Northern and Southern Cali- 
fornia, meeting annually at Santa Cruz and Long Beach, respec- 
tively, have been given this information through the regular annual 
reports of the seminary trustees to these conventions. 

The resources of the seminary are over $100,000, but the diffi- 


culty has been that much of this has not been productive. The 
liabilities of the seminary aggregate less than $5,000. 
The seminary board wishes to believe that if The Christian 


Century had known these facts, it would not have done the great 
injustice to all parties concerned that it has. It is sincerely hoped 
that The Christian Century will give as much prominence to this 
statement as it gave to its editorial criticisms. 
Done, by order of the board of trustees at its regular annual 
meeting, held on July 27, 1912. 
E. A. Briperorp, President Board of Trustees. 
S. Srurces, Secretary Board of Trustees. 


All the information which formed the basis and occasion of The 
Christian Century’s strictures on the policy of the trustees of 
Berkeley Seminary was taken from an editorial in the Christian 


Evangelist of June 4, 1912. If there was an error in including 


the names of Drs. Breeden and Bentley it was due to the appear- 
ance of their names in the Christian Evangelist’s editorial as among 
“affected by” 


those the trustees’ action, although not “directly 
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affected.” However, on the face of the resolution discontinuing 
the services of the entire faculty excepting the president, we be- 
lieve that our contemporary was justified in including the names 
of Drs. Breeden and Bentley who regularly appear in the official 
roster as members of the Seminary’s faculty. The fact that a 
special contract obtained in their case was not known to the public. 

With respect to the financial condition and policy of the semi- 
nary The Christian Evangelist said: 

Friends of the institution have heretofore supposed it was in 
pretty fair condition financially; but now it appears it has been 
running behind for years. During the past three years pledges 
and subscriptions aggregating about $20,000 have been secured, 
but so far only about $1,000 cash has actually been realized on 
them. 

The institution has an endowment, exclusive of these pledges, 
aggregating thirty or forty thousand dollars. But the income 
from the endowment is nowhere near sufficient to defray the ex- 
penses of operation, and for the past three years very little cash 
has been received in pledges. 

In view of this growing deficit it has been necessary to use about 
$13,000 of the endowment funds for operating expenses during 
the past three years. The salaries of members of the faculty, as 
well as that of President MeAneney, have been paid regularly and 
in full; but to do this it has been necessary to use a goodly part 
of the regular endowment funds, which it is hoped to restore if 
the pledges aggregating’ something like $20,000 are collected. 

On the basis of such information, which we believed to be espe- 
cially trustworthy in view of the Evangelist’s managing editor’s 
intimate acquaintance with Disciple affairs on the Pacific Coast, 
we published a criticism of the board of trustees for using “a 
goodly part of the regular endowment funds” which they “hoped 
to restore if the pledges are collected.” Our criticism was 
aimed quite as directly at the Christian Evangelist for ingenuously 
publishing such alleged facts without apparently discerning their 
moral implications as at the board of trustees for administering 
the seminary’s affairs in that fashion. 

Our strictures did not state nor suggest that the policy under 
criticism had been practiced secretly by the executive committee 
or that it was unknown to the brotherhood of the state of Cali- 
fornia. Our perfect confidence in the moral integrity of every man 
on the board would have inhibited such a construction if it could 
have occurred to us. We were striking at a more or less general 
practice in thé administration of endowment trusts of which, upon 
the basis of the supposedly correct information in hand, the Berke- 
ley policy seemed to furnish a typical illustration. 

The Christian Century is not disposed to analyze the statement 
of the seminary trustees printed above. We accept it at its face 
value, and take pleasure in the discovery that the fiscal affairs of 
the institution are in so much better condition than either our 
St. Louis contemporary or we understood. We might suggest that 
the resources of over $100,000 should be made “productive” imme- 
diately. We might further suggest that there were better ways 
to realize on the uncollected notes belonging to the General Fund 
than to use the principal of the Endowment Fund. But we pre- 
fer to take the trustees’ statement as an occasion for correcting 
our own statement and for congratulating the friends of Berke- 
ley Bible Seminary on the security of its foundation. We believe 
the Christian Evangelist will heartily jcin us both in the correc- 
tion and the congratulation, and we ask it so to do. 

[We note, after the above is in the form, that the trustees’ cor- 
rection appears in last week’s Christian Evangelist. ] 


Our Readers’ Opinons on Politics 

True to The Christian Century’s policy of giving liberty to its 
department editors to express the true convictions of their souls 
Mr. Jordan’s splendid interpretation of the Progressive party move- 
ment and espousal of its cause went through last week without 
a touch of the editorial blue-pencil. No reader should miss read- 
ing his trenchant and illuminating treatment. The political situa- 
tion involves issues of such intense moral significance at this 
time that it is the purpose of the editors to open our columns to 
our readers also, that they may give a reason for the politica] faith 
that is in them. We ask only three things with respect to these 
contributions of our readers: that they be courteous, that they 
be brief (300 words is a good limit) and that they conform to 
the general standard of intelligence found in our other contribu- 
tions. We believe such an expression will make interesting and 
instructive reading during the campaign. Turn back to the Social 
Survey page of last week’s issue, read Mr. Jordan’s article and 
then if your soul is stirred with any thoughts set them down 
and send them in. 
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The Pew to the Pulpit 


From the layman in the pews this silent appeal rises 
to the minister in the pulpit: he that hath ears to 
hear let him hear! 

What we want from you, sir, is but one thing— 
yourself, 

If you preach Christ, it does us no good, unless you 
preach him in terms of your own personal life. The 
historic Christ and the doctrinal and tabulated Christ 
we, as well as you, can get from books. 

We want no words from you except those that are 
red with your blood. 

We do not want the Word, but the Word made 
Flesh. 

We do not want you to arouse our emotions; we 
want to see you gripped by your own. 

We do not want argument; we do not want any- 
thing proved to us; for where you lay one doubt 
you raise twenty. 

We do not want information; all its sources are 
open to us as well as to you. We do not want 
science, history, or philosophy; we want of you what 
we want of the one great neighbor—heart. 

Please go through your sermon before you bring 
it to us, and cut out every platitude, every fine- 
sounding phrase, everything that you will say just 
because you think your church requires it, or because 
it is your duty to say it. Give us only what you 
cannot help saying. 

We ask you to compete with novels and stories in 
one thing—human interest. 

We ask you to compete with poets in just one 
thing—vision. 

We ask you to compete with men of science in just 
one thing—absolute honesty. 

We ask you to compete with those who make us 
bad in just one thing—in that you like us. 

We do not need your guidance; we need your con- 
fession—that shall most truly guide us, 

Do not berate us; we know how bad we are. Do 
not dictate to us; for the soul leaps to truth and 
not authority. Do not urge us; for souls that can 
see need no urging. Simply show us one who is in 
the clutch of some reality; then we shall be shamed 
and smitten, reborn and set on the right way. 

Do not entertain us. You cannot compete with 
the actor. Strip your soul naked to us and show us 
what no man can simulate—life in its pure motion. 

Speak low. ‘The things you should have to say 
are secrets. Every man’s religion is utterly modest; 
it is his most shrinking and sensitive vita] spot. 
Remember that we are interested in the ultimate 

things—love, life, God and death. Whenever you men- 
tion one of these things we are anxious to heart if 
you have any light. Remember that the spirit of 
this age is not as the spirit of former ages. Learn 
these words of Griggs: “Our interest everywhere these 
days is in the distinctively personal. If one can tell 
openly and clearly the story of his own life, there 
are many who will find deep interest in this. Litera- 
ture is becoming more and more autobiographical. It 
all means the deepening consciousness of the absolute 
significance of the human soul.” 

It is not doctrines any more we want. It is not 
theorems and saving formulas. We want doctrines 
incarnated, theorems shining through souls, formulas 
that are the aureoles of experience. 

Holy church has become a trysting place for our 
souls with yours. 

We do not want to believe; we want to see. 

We do not want gold any more, but the gold mine; 
not money, but the bank and mint; not the law, but 
the lawgiver; not the botany of Christ, but the rose 
of Christ; not the sermon, but the human being be- 
hind it. We, too, “seek not yours, but you!” 

—FRANK CRANE. 
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The Struggle for the 
Presidency 


(Continued from page 4.) 
then seeking a higher rate they transfer their 


accounts to the savings banks. In this way 
the savings bank deposits, instead of being 
reduced, are increased, and there is thus 


available a much larger fund for general in- 
vestment. 

For some years the administration has 
been recommending the parcels post, and now 
I am glad to say a measure will probably 
be adopted by Congress authorizing the gov- 
ernment to avail itself of the existing ma- 
chinery of the postoffice department to carry 
parce Is at a reasonably low rate. This must 
contribute greatly to a reduction in the cost 
and comfort of living. 

Popular Unrest. 

In the work of rousing the people to the 
that threatened our civilization from 
of concentrated wealth and the 
power it was likely to exercise, the public 
imagination was wrought upon and a reign 
of sensational journalism and unjust and un- 
principled muckraking has followed, in which 
much injustice has been done to honest men. 
In so far as inequality of condition can be 
lessened and equality of opportunity can be 
promoted by improvement of our educational 
system, the betterment of the laws to insure 
the quick administration of justice, and by 
the prevention of the acquisition of privilege 
without just compensation, in so far as the 
adoption of the legislation above recited and 
a similar character may aid the less 
fortunate in their struggle with the hard- 
ships of life, all are in sympathy with a 
continued effort to remedy injustice and to 
aid the weak, and I venture to say that 
there is no national administration in which 
more real steps of such progress have been 
taken than in the present one. But in so 
far as the propaganda for the satisfaction of 
unrest involves the promise of a millennium, 
a condition in which the rich are to be made 
reasonably poor and the poor reasonably rich 
by law, we are chasing a phantom; we are 
holding out to those whose unrest we fear a 
prospect and a dream, a vision of the im- 


possible. 
Political Notes 


Champ Clark’s nomination for Congress 
is the ninth. 

—State Senator Funk, 
date for governor of Illinois, 
farmer in the state; he is 
aire. 

—Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler is for Taft, 
but all the minor professors of Columbia, ac- 


danger 
the abuses 


laws of 


progressive candi- 
is the richest 
a multi-million- 


cording to the New York Post, are solidly 
for Wilson. 
Nelson Aldrich of Rhode Island, says 


there is nothing in the report that he is go- 
ing to return to the senate. “I have perma- 
nently retired and am now a farmer,” he 
says. 

—Senator Robert L. was renomi- 
nated for United States senator by the Okla- 
homa Democrats in the state primary, defeat- 


Owen 


ing former Governor Charles N. Haskell. Has- 
kell is the man who caused the big row 
in the campaign of 1908. 

—Hiram W. Johnson, whom the Progres- 


sive party made Roosevelt’s running mate, is 
the governor of California. He was born at 


Sacramento September 2, 1866. He is a son 


of Grove L. Johnson, former representative 
in Congress. Hiram was educated in the 
State University of California, where he 


pitched on the 
college paper. 
in 
law, 


college team and edited the 
He eloped from the university 
junior year and wedded, studied 
and admitted to the bar at the 
of twenty-one. He immediately began 
to practice at Sacramento. He removed to 
San Francisco after a time and became noted 
as a criminal lawyer. He did things to the 


his wes 
was 


age 


Southern Pacific Railroad and was one of 
the men who sent Abe Ruef, a warm Roose- 
velt rooter at the convention of 1904, to 
prison. If the Johnsons alone should vote 


for him, he would poll an immense vote. 
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WILSON’S SPEECH OF ACCEPTANCE 


The Head and the Heart 

Below given the introduction the 
speech of acceptance made by Governor Wood- 
row Wilson when notified by the committee of 
the democratic convention of his nomination, 
and also the important part of his discussion 
of the tariff and trust questions, which are 
the chief features of his doctrina: statement. 

Introduction—The People Aroused. 


is of 


We cannot intelligently talk politics un- 
less we know to whom we are talking and 
in what cirtumstances. The present circum- 
stances are clearly unusual. No previous po- 
litical campaign in our time has disclosed 
anything like them. The audience we ad- 





It is no au- 


dress is in no ordinary temper. 
dience of partisans. Citizens of every 
and party and prepossession sit together, 
single people, to learn whether we understand 
their life and know how to afford them the 


class 
a 


counsel and guidance they are now keenly 
aware that they stand in need of. We must 


speak, not to catch votes, but to satisfy the 
thought and conscience of a people deeply 
stirred by the conviction that they have 
come to a critical turning point in their 
moral and political development. 

We stand in the presence of an awakened 
nation, impatient of partisan make-believe. 
The public man who not realize the 
fact and feel its stimulation must be sin- 
gularly unsusceptible to the influences that 
stir in every quarter about him. The nation 
has awakened to a sense of neglected ideals 
and neglected duties; to a consciousness that 
the rank and file of her people find life very 
hard to sustain, that her young men find op- 
portunity embarrassed, and that her older 
men find business difficult to renew and main- 
tain because of circumstances of privilege and 
private advantage which have interlaced their 
subtle threads throughout almost every part 
of the framework of our present law. 

Lost Liberties. 

She has awakened to the knowledge that 

she has lost certain cherished liberties and 


does 
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of It—Tariff and Trusts. 
wasted priceless resources which she had sol- 
emnly undertaken to hold in trust for pos- 
terity and for all mankind, and to the con- 
viction that she stands confronted with an 
occasion for constructive statesmanship such 
as has not arisen since the great days in 
which her government was set up. 

Plainly it is a new age. The tonic of such 
a time is very exhilarating. It requires self- 
restraint not to attempt too much, and yet 
it would be cowardly to attempt too little. 
The path of duty soberly and bravely trod is 
the way to service and distinction, and many 
adventurous feet seek to set out upon it. 
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There was never a time when impatience 
and suspicion were more keenly aroused by 
private power selfishly employed; when jeal- 
ousy of everything concealed or touched with 
any purpose not linked with general good, 
or inconsistent with it, more sharply or im- 
mediately displayed itself. 

Nor was the country ever more susceptible 
to unselfish appeals or to the high argu- 
ments of sincere justice. These are the un- 
mistakable symptoms of an awakening. 
There is the more need for wise counsel be- 
cause the people are so ready to heed coun- 


sel if it be given honestly and in their 
interest. 
The Tariff Question. 
The tariff question, as dealt with in our 


time, has not been business. It has been 
politics. Tariff schedules have been made up 
for the purpose of keeping as large a number 
as possible of the rich and influential manu- 
facturers of the country in a good humor 
with the republican party, which desired their 
constant financial support. The tariff has 
become a system of favors which the phrase- 
ology of the schedule was often deliberately 
contrived to conceal. 

Who, when you come down to the hard 
facts of the matter, have represented 
in recent years when our tariff schedules 
were being discussed and determined, not on 


been 
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the floor of Congress, for that is not where 
they have been determined, but in the com- 
mittee-rooms and conferences? That is the 
heart of the whole affair. Will you, can you 
bring the whole people into the partnership 
or not? No one is discontented with rep- 
resentative government; it falls under ques- 
tion only when it ceases to be representa- 
tive. It is at bottom a question of good 
faith and morals. 


Foster Privilege. 

Tariff duties, as they have employed them, 
have not been a means of setting up an 
equitable system of protection. They have 
been, on the contrary, a method of fostering 
special privilege. They have made it easy 
to establish monopoly in our domestic mar- 
kets. Trusts have owed their origin and 
their secure powér to them. The economic 
freedom of our people, our prosperity in 
trade, our untrammeled energy in manufac- 
ture depend upon their reconsideration from 
top to bottom in an entirely different spirit. 

We do not ignore the fact that the busi- 
ness of a country like ours is exceedingly 
sensitive to changes in legislation of this 
kind. It has been built up, however, ill- 
advisedly upon tariff schedules written in 
the way I have indicated, and its foundations 
must not be too radically or too suddenly 
disturbed. 

Must Be Cautious. 

When we act we should act with caution 
and prudence, like men who know what they 
are about, and not like those in love with 
a theory. 

It is obvious that the changes we make 
should be made only at such a rate and in 
such a way as will least interfere with the 
normal and healthful course of commerce 
and manufacture. But we shall not on that 
account act with timidity, as if we did not 
know our own minds, for we are certain of 
our ground and of our object. There should 
be an immediate revision, and it should be 
downward, unhesitatingly and steadily down- 
ward. 

Where to Begin. 

It should begin with the schedules which 
have been most obviously used to kill com- 
petition and to raise prices in the United 
States arbitrarily and without regard to the 
prices pertaining elsewhere in the markets 
of the world, and it should, before it is fin- 
ished or intermitted, be extended to every 
item in every schedule which affords any op- 
portunity for monopoly, for special advan- 
tage to limited groups of beneficiaries or for 
subsidized control of any kind in the mar- 
kets or the enterprises of the country; until 
special favors of every sort shall have been 
absolutely withdrawn and every part of our 
laws of taxation shall have been transformed 
from a system of governmental patronage 
into a system of just and reasonable charges 
which shall fall where they will create the 
least burden. 

A Demoralizer. 

There has been no more demoralizing in- 
fluence in our politics in our time than the 
influence of tariff legislation, the influence 
of the idea that the government was the 
grand dispenser of favors, the maker and 
unmaker of fortunes, and of opportunities 
such as certain men have sought in order to 
control the movement of trade and industry 
throughout the continent. 

It has made the government a prize to be 
captured and parties the means of effecting 
the capture. It has made the business men 
of one of the most virile and enterprising 
nations in the world timid, fretfui, full of 
alarms; has robbed them of self-confidence 
and manly force, until they have cried out 
that they could do nothing without the as- 
sistance of the government at Washington. 
It has made them feel that their lives de- 
pended upon the ways and means committee 
of the House and the finance committee of 
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the Senate (in these later years particularly 
the finance committee of the Senate). They 
have insisted very anxiously that these com- 
mittees should be made up only of their 
“friends”; until the country in its turn grew 
suspicious and wondered how those commit- 
tees were being guided and controlled, by 
what influences and plans of personal ad- 
vantage. 

Making High Prices. 

Moreover, we begin to perceive some things 
about the movement of prices that concern 
us very deeply, and fix our attention upon 
the tariff schedules with a more definite de- 
termination than ever to get to the bottom 
of this matter. We know that prices are not 
fixed by the competitions of the market or 
by the ancient law of supply and demand, 
which is to be found stated in all the primers 
of economics, but by private arrangements 
with regard to what the supply should be 
and agreements among the producers them- 
selves. Those who buy are not even repre- 
sented by counsel. The high cost of living 
is arranged by private understanding. 

Up to a certain point (and only up to a 
certain point) great combinations effect great 
economics in administration, and _ increase 
efficiency by simplifying and perfecting or- 
ganization; but whether they effect econo- 
mics or not, they can very easily determine 
prices by intimate agreement as soon as 
they come to control a sufficient percentage 
of the product in any great line of business; 
and we now know that they do. 

Not Infant Industries. 

The trusts do not belong to the period of 
infant industries. They are not the products 
of the time, that old laborious time when 
the great continent we live on was unde- 
veloped, the young nation struggling to find 
itself and get upon its feet amidst older and 
more experienced competitors. They belong 
to a very recent and very sophisticated age, 
when men knew what they wanted and knew 
how to get it by the favor of the govern- 
ment. It is another chapter in the natural 
history of power and of “governing classes.” 
The next chapter will set us free again. 

There will be no flavor of tragedy. in it. 
It will be a chapter of readjustment, not 
of pain and rough disturbance. It will wit- 
ness a turning back from what is abnormal 
to what is normal. It will see a restoration 
of the laws of trade, which are the laws of 
competition and of unhampered opportunity, 
under which men of every sort are set free 
and encouraged to enrich the nation. 

Big Business. 

I am not afraid of anything that is nor- 
mal. I dare say we shall never return to 
the old order of individual competition, and 
that the organization of business upon a 
great scale of co-operation is, up to a cer- 
tain point, itself normal and inevitable. 

Power in the hands of great business men 
does not make me apprehensive unless it 
springs out of advantages which they have 
not created for themselves. Big business is 
not dangerous because it is big, but because 
its bigness is an unwholesome inflation cre- 
ated by privileges and exemptions which it 
ought not to enjoy. While competition can- 
not be created by statutory enactment, it 
can in large measure be revived by changing 
the laws and forbidding the practices that 
killed it, and by enacting laws that will give 
it heart and occasion again. 


We Can Stop Monopoly. 

We can arrest and prevent monopoly. It 
has assumed new shapes and adopted new 
processes in our time, but these are now 
being disclosed and can be dealt with. 

The general terms of the present federal 
anti-trust law, forbidding “combinations in 
restraint of trade,” have apparently proved 
ineffectual. Trusts have grown up under 
its ban very luxuriantly, and have pursued 
the methods by which so many of them have 
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established virtual monopolies without ser- 
ious let or hindrance, 

It has roared against them like any suck- 
ing dove. I am not assessing the responsi- 
bility. I am merely stating the fact. But 
the means and methods by which trusts have 
established monopolies have now become 
known. It will be necessary to supplement 
the present law with such laws, both civil 
and criminal, as will effectually punish and 
prevent those methods, adding such other 
laws as may be necessary to provide suitable 
and adequate judicial processes, whether civil 
or criminal, to disclose them and follow them 
to final verdict and judgment. 

Not Seeking Destruction. 

Let me say again, that what we are seek- 
ing is not destruction of any kind, nor the 
disruption of any sound or honest thing, but 
merely the rule of right and of the common 
advantage. I am happy to say that a new 
spirit has begun to show itself in the last 
year or two among influential men of busi- 
ness, and what is perhaps even more signifi- 
cant, among the lawyers who are their ex- 
pert advisers; and that this spirit has dis- 
played itself very notably in the last few 
months in an effort to return, in some de- 
gree at any rate, to the practices of genuine 
competition. 

A Change of Sentiment. 

Only a very little while ago our men of 
business were united in resisting every pro- 
posal of change and reform as an attack on 
business, an embarrassment to all large en- 
terprise, an intimation that settled ideas of 
property were to be set aside and a new and 
strange order of things created out of hand. 
While they thought in that way progress 
seemed impossible without hot contest and 
a bitter clash between interests, almost a 
war of classes. 

It is a happy omen that their attitude has 
changed. They see that what is right can 
hurt no man; that a new adjustment of 
interests is inevitable and desirable, is in 
the interest of everybody; that their own 
honor, their own intelligence, their own 
practical comprehension of affairs are in- 
volved. They are beginning to adjust their 
business to the new standards. Their hand is 
no longer against the nation; they are part 
of it; their interests are bound up with its 
interests. This is not true of all of them, but 
it is true of enough of them to show what 
the new age is to be, and how the anxieties 
of statesmen are to be eased, if the light 
that is dawning broadens into day. 

Affects the Labor Question. 

If I am right about this, it is going to 
be easier to act in accordance with the rule 
of right and justice in dealing with the labor 
question. The so-called labor question is a 
question only because we have not yet found 
the rule of right in adjusting the interests 
of labor and capital. We shall never get 
very far in the settlement of these vital mat- 
ters so long as we regard everything done 
for the workingman, by law or by private 
agreement, as a concession yielded to keep 
him from agitation and a disturbance of our 
peace, 

Here again the sense of universal partner- 
ship must come into play if we are to act 
like statesmen, as those who serve, not a 
class, but a nation. 

The working people of America—if they 
must be distinguished from the minority 
that constitutes the rest of it—are, of course, 
the backbone of the nation. No law that 
safeguards their life, that improves the phy- 
sical and moral conditions under which they 
live, that makes their hours of labor ra- 
tional and tolerable, that gives them free- 
dom to act in their own interest, and that 
protects them where they cannot protect 
themselves, can properly be regarded as class 
legislation or as anything but as a measure 
taken in the interest of the whole people. 
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ROOSEVELT’S DECLARATION OF FAITH 


Recall and Referendum—The 


High Cost 


The speech delivered by Colonel Roosevelt 
before the Chicago convention was called his 
“Confession of Faith.” It was a long ad- 
dress, but the more important of the ex- 
president’s utterances will be found in the 
extracts which appear below: 

Introduction. 

To you, men and women who have come 
here to this great city of this great state 
formally to launch a new party, a party of 
the people of the whole Union, the National 
Progressive Party, I extend my hearty greet- 
ing. You are taking a bold and a greatly 
needed step for the service of our beloved 
country. 


& THEODORE 





eee a 


Tariff—The Trusts—The Laborer—Women’s Rights— 


of Living. 


economic evolution. There is urgent neces- 
sity of applying both common sense and the 
highest ethical standard to this movement 
for better economic conditions among the 
mass of our people if we are to make it one 
of healthy evolution and not one of revolu- 
tion. 

It is, from the standpoint of our country, 
wicked as well as foolish longer to refuse to 
face the real issues of the day. 

Initiative, Referendum, and Recall. 

I do not attempt to dogmatize as to the 
machinery by which this end should be 
achieved. In each community it must be 
shaped so as to correspond not merely with 
the needs but with the customs and ways 
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This new movement is a movement of 
truth, sincerity, and wisdom, a movement 
which proposes to put at the service of all 
our people the collective power of the people, 
through their governmental agencies, alike 
in the nation and in the several states. We 
propose to raise aloft a standard to which 
all honest men can repair, and under which 
all can fight, no matter what their past po- 
litical differences, if they are content to face 
the future and no longer to dwell among 
the dead issues of the past. 

We propose to put forth a platform which 
shall not be a platform of the ordinary and 
insincere kind, but shall be a contract with 
the people; and if the people accept this 
contract by putting us in power, we shall 
hold ourselves under honorable obligation to 
fulfill every promise it contains as loyally as 
if it were actually enforceable under the pen- 
alties of the law. 

The prime need today is to face the fact 
that we are now in the midst of a great 
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of thought of that community, and no com- 
munity has a right to dictate to any other 
in this matter. But wherever representative 
government has in actual fact become non- 
representative, there the people should se- 
cure to themselves the initiative, the refer- 
endum, and the recall,doing it in such fashion 
as to make it evident that they do not in- 
tend to use these instrumentalities wantonly 
or frequently, but to hold them ready for 
use in order to correct the misdeeds or fail- 
ures of the public servants when it has be- 
come evident that these misdeeds and fail- 
ures cannot be corrected in ordinary and 
normal fashion. 

The administrative officer should be given 
full power, for otherwise he cannot do well 
the people’s work; and the people should be 
given full power over him. 

The People and the Courts. 

The American people and not the courts 
are to determine their own fundamental poli- 
cies. The people should have power to deal 
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with the effect of the acts of all their gov- 
ernmental agencies. This must be extended 
to include the effects of judicial acts as well 
as the acts of the executive and legislative 
representatives of the people. 

Where the judge merely does justice as 
between man and man, not dealing with 
constitutional questions, then the interest of 
the public is only to see that he is a wise 
and upright judge. 

Means should be devised for making it 
easier than at present to get rid of an in- 
competent judge; means should be devised by 
the bar and the bench acting in conjunction 
with the various legislative bodies to make 
justice far more expeditious and more cer- 
tain than at present. 

Too Much Legalism. 

The stick-in-the-bark legalism, the legal- 
ism that subordinates equity to technicali- 
ties, should be recognized as a potent enemy 
of justice. But this is not the matter of 
most concern at the moment. Our prime 
concern is that in dealing with the funda- 
mental law of the land, in assuming finally 
to interpret it, and therefore finally to make 
it, the acts of the courts should be subject 
to and not above the final control of the 
people as a whole. 

I deny that the American people have sur- 
rendered to any set of men, no matter what 
their position or their character, the final 
right to determine those fundamental ques- 
tions upon which free self-government ulti- 
mately depends. 

Whenever in our constitutional system of 
government there exist general prohibitions 
that, as interpreted by the courts, nullify, 
or may be used to nullify, specific laws 
passed, and admittedly passed, in the in- 
terest of social justice, we are for such im- 
mediate laws or amendment to the Consti- 
tution, if that be necessary, as will there- 
after permit a reference to the people of the 
public effect of such decision, under forms 
securing full deliberation, to the end that 
the specific act of the legislative branch of 
the government thus judicially nullified and 
such amendments thereof as come within its 
scope and purpose may constitutionally be 
excepted by vote of the people from the gen- 
eral prohibitions, the same as if that par- 
ticular act had been expressly excepted when 
the prohibition was adopted. 

This will necessitate the establishment of 
machinery for making much easier of amend- 
ment both the national and the several state 
constitutions, especially with the view of 
prompt action on certain judicial decisions— 
action as specific and limited as that taken 
by the passage of the eleventh amendment 
to the national constitution. 

Our Human Resources. 

I especially challenge the attention of the 
people to the need of dealing in far-reaching 
fashion with our human resources, and there- 
fore our labor power. 

With England striving to make good the 
human wreckage to which a _ scrap-heap 
scheme of industrialism has relegated her, 
with Germany putting the painstaking re- 
sources of an empire at the work of develop- 
ing her crafts and industrial sciences; with 
the far East placing in the hands of its mil- 
lions the tools invented and fashioned by 
western civilization, it behooves Americans 
to keep abreast of the great industrial 
changes and to show that the people them- 
selves, through popular self-government, can 
meet an age of crisis with wisdom and 
strength. 

Preventing Wreckage. 

The dead weight of orphanage and de- 
pleted craftsmanship, of crippled workers, 
and workers suffering from trade diseases, 
of casual labor, of insecure old age, and of 
household depletion due to industrial condi- 
tions are, like our depleted soils, our gashed 
mountain sides and flooded river bottoms, 
sO many strains upon the national structure, 
draining the reserve strength of all industries 
and showing beyond all peradventure the 
public element and public concern in indus- 
trial health. 

Ultimately we desire to use the govern- 
ment to aid, as far as can safely be done, in 
helping the industrial tool-users to become 
in part tool-owners, just as our farmers now 
are, 

It is abnormal for any industry to throw 
back upon the community the human wreck- 
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age due to its wear and tear, and the hazards 
of sickness, accident, invalidism, involuntary 
unemployment, and old age should be pro- 
vided for through insurance. 

A Word for Women. 

Workingwomen have the same need to 
combine for protection that workingmen 
have; the ballot is as necessary for one 
class as for the other; we do not believe 
that with the two sexes there is identity of 
function; but we do believe that there shoula 
be equality of right; and therefore we favor 
woman suffrage. 

Therefore we favor woman suffrage, show- 
ing if women could vote they would strength- 
en the hands of those who are endeavoring to 
deal in efficient fashion with evils such as 
the white slave traffic; evils which can in 
part be dealt with nationally, but which in 
large part can be reached only by deter- 
mined local action, such as insisting on the 
widespread publication of the names of the 
owners, the landlords, of houses used for im- 
moral purposes. 

A Farmer’s Commission. 

There is no body of our ‘people whose in- 
terests are more inextricably interwoven with 
the interests of all the people than is the 
case with the farmers. The country life 
commission should be revived with greatly 
increased powers; its abandonment was a 
severe blow to the interests of our people. 

In this movement the lead must be taken 
by the farmers themselves; but our people 
az a whole, through their governmental 
agencies, should back the farmers. Every- 
thing possible should be done to better the 
economic condition of the farmer, and also 
to increase the social value of the life of the 
farmer, the farmer’s wife, and their children. 

The burdens of labor and loneliness bear 
heavily on the women in the country; their 
welfare should be the especial concern of all 
of us. Everything possible should be done 
to make life in the country profitable so as 
to be attractive from the economic stand- 
point, and also to give an outlet among farm- 
ing people for those forms of activity which 
now tend to make life in the cities espe- 
cially desirable for ambitious men and 
women. 

Controlling the Trusts. 

The only effective way in which to regu- 
late the trusts is through the exercise of the 
collective power of our people as a whole 
through the governmental agencies estab- 
lished by the constitution for this very pur- 
pose. 

It is utterly hopeless to attempt to con- 
trol the trusts merely by the anti-trust law 
or by any law the same in principle no mat- 
ter what the modifications may be in detail. 
In the first place, these great corporations 
cannot possibly ‘be controlled merely by a 
succession of lawsuits. The administrative 
branch of the government must exercise such 
control. 

The preposterous failure of the commerce 
court has shown that only damage comes 
from the effort to substitute judicial for ad- 
ministrative control of great corporations. 
In the next place, a loosely drawn law which 
promises to do everything would reduce busi- 
ness to complete ruin if it were not also 
so drawn as to accomplish almost nothing. 

Regulated Like Transportation. 

What is needed is the application to all 
industrial concerns and all co-operating in- 
terests engaged in interstate commerce in 
which there is either monopoly or control of 
the market of the principles on which we 
have gone in regulating transportation con- 
cerns engaged in such commerce. 

The anti-trust law should be kept on the 
statute books and strengthened so as to 
make it genuinely and thoroughly effective 
against every big concern tending to monop- 
oly or guilty of anti-social practices. 

At the same time a national industrial 
commission should be created which should 
have complete power to regulate and control 
all the great industrial concerns engaged in 
interstate business—which practically means 
all of them in this country. 

This commission should exercise over 
these industrial concerns like powers to those 
exercised over the railways by the interstate 
commerce commission, and over the national 
banks by the comptroller of the currency, 
and additional powers if found necessary. 
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The Tariff. 

The practice of undertaking a general re- 
vision of all the schedules at one time ana 
of securing information as to conditions in 
the different industries and as to rates of 
duty desired chiefly from those engaged in 
the industries, who themselves benefit di- 
rectly from the rates they propose, has been 
demonstrated to be not only iniquitous but 
futile. 

The first step should be the creation of a 
permanent commission of non-partisan ex- 
perts whose business shall be to study scien- 
tifically all phases of tariff making and of 
tariff effects. This commission should be 
large enough to cover all the different and 
widely varying branches of American indus- 
try. It should have ample powers to enable 
it to secure exact and reliable information. 

This commission would be wholly different 
from the present unsatisfactory tariff board, 
which was created under a provision of law 
which failed to give it the powers indispen- 
sable if it was to do the work it should do. 

It will be well for us to study the experi- 
ence of Germany in considering this ques- 
tion. The German tariff commission has 
proved conclusively the efficiency and wisdom 
of this method of handling tariff questions. 
The reports of a permanent, expert, and non- 
partisan tariff commission would at once 
strike a most powerful blow against the 
chief iniquity of the old log-rolling method 
of tariff making. 

Would Stop Log-rolling. 

As a further means of disrupting the old 
crooked, log-rolling method of tariff making, 
all future revisions of the tariff should be 
made schedule by schedule as changing con- 
ditions may require. Thus a great obstacle 
will be thrown in the way of the trading of 
votes which has marked so scandalously the 
enactment of every tariff bill of recent years. 

It should not be the purpose in creating 
a tariff commission to take anything away 
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from this power of Congress, but rather to 
afford a wise means of giving to Congress 
the widest and most scientific assistance pos- 
sible, and of furnishing it and the public 
with the fullest disinterested information. 

Only by this means can the tariff be taken 
out of politics. The creation of such a per- 
manent tariff commission and the adoption 
of the policy of schedule by schedule revision 
will do more to accomplish this highly de- 
sired object than any other means yet de- 
vised. Cost of Living. 

The cost of living in this country has risen 
during the last few years out of all pro- 
portion to the increase in the rate of most 
salaries and wages; the same situation con- 
fronts alike the majority of wage workers, 
small business men, small professional men, 
the clerks, the doctors and clergymen. 

There must be legislation which will bring 
about a closer business relationship between 
the farmer and the consumer. Recently ex- 
perts in the agricultural department have 
figured that nearly 50 per cent of the price 
for agricultural products paid by the con- 
sumer goes into the pockets, not of the 
farmer, but of various middlemen; and it is 
probable that over half of what is thus paid 
to middlemen is needless, can be saved by 
wise business methods (introduced through 
both law and custom) and can therefore be 
returned to the farmer and the consumer. 

Industrial Commission. 

Through the proposed interstate industrial 
commission we can effectively do away with 
any arbitrary control by combinations of the 
necessities of life. Furthermore, the govern- 
ments of the nation and of the several states 
must combine in doing everything they can 
to make the farmer’s business profitable, so 
that he shall get more out of the soil and 
enjoy better business facilities for market- 
ing what he thus gets. 

In this manner his return will be increased 
while the price to the consumer is diminished. 
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EUGENE WILDER CHAFIN 


Mr. Chafin, who with Dr. Watkins now holds the distinction, with one exception, of being the 
only candidates ever chosen twice in succession by a minority party, will be sixty-one years of age 
November first next. 

He was born at East Troy, Wisconsin, educated in the public schools of the Badger State, earned 
his LL. B. degree at the University of Wisconsin, where he was a classmate of Senator LaFollette, 
and was admitted to the bar in 1875. In 1909, he was admitted to practice before the United States 
Supreme Court. 

Mr. Chafin was married to Miss Carrie A. Hunkins in 1881, and they have one daughter. In 
1902-1904 he was superintendent of the Washingtonian home in Chicago, and from that time resided 
in Chicago until 1909, when he removed to Tucson, Arizona. 

He has been conspicuous in the extension and organization of Good Templary and the Prohibition 
Party for many years. From 1886-1890, he was Grand Chief Templar of Wisconsin and held the 
same office in [Illinois in 1904-1905. 

In 1882, he was a Prohibition Party candidate for Congress from Wisconsin; in 1902, in Chicago; 
in 1886 and 1900, he was nominated for Attorney-General, and in 1898 for Governor of Wisconsin; in 
1904, he was the party’s choice for Attorney-General of Illinois; and in 1908, was named the Presi- 
dential standard bearer at the national convention at Columbus. 

He is an author of repute, a traveler of distinction. A man of tremendous strength, he is without 
a peer as a campaign speaker in his party. 


AARON SHERMAN WATKINS 


Aaron Sherman Watkins is of stanch Quaker ancestry. Born in Rushsylvania, 0., November 29, 
1863, he is in his forty-ninth year. During the past five years he has addressed hosts of Prohibition 
workers in practically every state of the union, Dr. Watkins has a distinguished record as an edu- 
cator, lecturer and writer on allied subjects. After completing school and college work at Ohio Northern 
University, and taking four years’ further study and apprenticeship, Dr. Watkins was admitted to the 
bar, at Ada, O., in 1886, taught in the public schools 1880-1883, 1890-1892; entered the Methodist 
Episcopal ministry in 1893; was ordained in 1895; held pastorates in Ohio, 1893-1895; was Professor 
of Literature and Philosophy at Ohio Northern University in 1907-1909; vice-president of same in 
1907-1909; president of Asbury College, Kentucky, 1910-1911. e 

Dr. Watkins is an orator of great logical power and convincingness. In both 1905 and 1908 he was 
the choice of Ohio Prohibitionists for Governor, and was enthusiastically chosen as the colleague of 
Mr. Chafin upon the national ticket in 1908. His home is at Ada, O. He was married, at Middle- 
burg, 0., November 8, 1890, to Emma L. Davis. They have one son. 
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CHAPTER XIII. (Continued.) 

Camp was made here by pitching one of 
the big tents for the women. A big fire of 
roots was started after the supper had been 
eaten, and when they were all seated in 
the circle about the fire; Mr. Masters began 
a story. 

Gradually as he went on with the old, old 
story of the lost sheep, figures stole up 
around the fire. Paul, who with Esther and 
all the rest was simply fascinated with the 
entire surroundings, although he did not un- 
derstand a word Masters was speaking, was 
startled as he looked around and saw a 
dozen dark faces of young men and boys. 
They had risen out of the desert barrenness 
and gloom, the sudden twilight, and silently 
appeared. When the camp was chosen, there 
was not a hogon or a living creature any- 
where in sight. But all of these quiet visit- 
ors knew that the mission party was on 
the way to Oraibi and some of them had 
been riding all day to meet Mr. and Mrs. 
Masters at this point. 

When the story was finished, Miss Gray 
started a hymn, “The Ninety and Nine.” 
She sang with a low, soft voice, almost talk- 


ing the words, but old Peshlekietsetti sit- 
ting by Mr. Clifford bent over his knees 


gravely watching the singer’s face and lis- 
tening intently for every word, and when 
she was through, he asked a question of Mr. 
Masters. 

“The old man wants to know,” said Mas- 
ters after one or two more questions had 
been asked, “how it happened that the sheep 
got lost, and if it was its own fault or the 
fault of someone who should have been look- 
ing after it. That isn’t a bad question to 
come from the old fellow. His theology isn’t 
half so much at fault as that of some theo- 
logical seminary professors I know, who 
teach that sin is nothing but a disease and 
that nobody in particular is to blame for it. 
If he had to live -out here a while instead of 
in his little upholstered study at the semi- 
nary, he would change his definition.” 

The evening was spent about the fire with 
songs and conversation, largely between Paul 
and Mr. Masters concerning the Navajo char- 
acteristics. The last thing Bauer could re- 
member as he lay under his rug looking up 
at the stars, was the sight of old Peshlekiet- 
setti throwing a handful of dry roots on 
the fire as he sat bowed over his knees, the 
flame gleaming red on his and 
dignified face. 

He wakened early, as he had of late been 
doing, and sat up, noting the sleeping fig- 
ures in a circle about the ashes of the fire, 
and as look traveled on past them, he 
noted out by the edge of the Black Gorge 
through which they were to travel that day, 
a solitary figure sitting on one of the curious 
rocks that framed a sort of gateway to the 
diminutive canon. Even at that distance he 
could distinguish the form of Elijah Clifford, 
although he had already noticed that Clif- 
ford’s rug and rubber blanket, which had 
been spread out by his own, had been folded 
up and tied ready for the day’s trip. 

Before the rest of the sleepers had stirred, 
Clifford back to the and began 


fire grave 


his 


came spot 


with the noiseless rapidity of an Indian to 
build the fire in the sand preparatory to the 
breakfast, talking in a 


soft voice to Bauer, 





as if Bauer had asked him a question, al- 
though Bauer had not said a word, except 
“Good-morning,” when Clifford cheerfully 
greeted him. 

“You see, I used to work on a daily paper 
in Kansas City before I was converted, and 
it seems to me now that I spend most of 
my time trying to catch up with the day 
after tomorrow. I never had any leisure, 
never went to church, never opened a Bible, 
and never talked with myself. Since I came 


out here, I’ve had the time of my life in 
not only talking with myself, but—” He 


glanced at Bauer wistfully, as he put some 
stones around the hole and set his coffee 
pot down on the sand, “but I never saw 
such a place as a desert to find God. It 
seems as if this was the place to find him. 
You know Moses and Elijah and David and 
Paul and John and lots of men found God 
in the wilderness. I suppose you could find 
him while working for a daily paper, but he 


didn’t seem to have much to do with the 
one I was on. At any rate, I never found 
him there. That’s the reason I like to get 


up early. There’s a time in the morning be- 
tween four and five out here, when it ap- 
pears to me God has more time to tend to 
individuals. Most everybody is asleep sound- 
est about that time, and he can pay at- 
tention better to the comparatively few 
folks that don’t need so much rest”—Elijah 
said it as if to apologize for the habits of 
the rest of the party, and Bauer could not 
help smiling at his note of evident haste not 
to take too much credit to himself for early 
rising. “I thought maybe you might kind 
of wonder at my ways, and think maybe I 
got up to write poetry or some such stuff. I 
believe you understand, eh?” 

“I believe I do,” said Bauer, gravely. “And 
I appreciate your confidence. I know what 
it means to try to find God in a crowd. I 
think that is one reason Jesus had to leave 
the multitude and go out into the desert 
places.” 

“Yes,” said Clifford, sitting down on the 
sand and putting his coffee pot on a stone. 
“I didn’t mention him. I thought you would 
remember that yourself.” 

This little glimpse into Elijah Clifford’s 
personality did Bauer a world of good and 
strengthened a growing liking for him which 
led in the process of time, as this story 
goes on, to some very important results in 
Bauer’s life. 

The day promised to be unusually hot, and 
it was Masters’ plan to get through the 
Black Gorge Canon early, as it was famous 
for its stifling heat and dust storms later in 
the day. So camp was broken immediately 
after breakfast, and the wagons were soon 
loaded with the bedding and dishes, and the 
journey resumed in the same order, so far 
as the travelers were concerned, as before. 
Mr. Masters, who knew the trail at the 
other end of the gorge better than anyone 
else, went first with Mrs. Masters, Miss 
Clifford, Miss Gray, and Walter and Clif- 
ford with Mr. Douglas, Mrs. Douglas, Helen 


and Bauer followed, Peshlekietsetti and the 
heavy wagon trailing along in the rear. 
Just as they were entering the gorge, 


Clifford turned and looked back towards the 
across the Red Rock elevation 
Look- 


ec. Out 
e pointed out three black specks. 








ing at them through the mission field glass, 
a former gift from Mr. Douglas, he an- 
nounced them to be probably three wagons 


with tourists from Canon Diablo bound 
for the snake dance. 

“Maybe your friend from Pittsburg, Van 
Shaw, is in that outfit,” he said to Bauer, 

Bauer did not reply. He hoped Van Shaw 
would not meet Walter or any of their 
party. There was no reason why he should, 
but every time he thought of Van Shaw 
he felt uncomfortable, something in him 
rose up set near to a feeling of hate and 
disgust he had ever known. 

Clifford faced around and resumed the 
driving. He noted as he turned into the 
opening that Peshlekietsetti had stopped just 
outside to strap on one of the water bar- 
rels more securely, but seeing that he did 
not ask for any help he drove on into the 
gorge. 

The gorge was weirdly irregular and the 
windings of the road were so many that 
very soon the wagons were all separated 
from veiw of one another. 

In this voleanic land one could not account 
for the fantastic and even monstrous shapes 


of cliff and ledge and overhanging rock 
masses without calling up some gigantic 


upheaval of all nature’s vast play of forces; 
earthquakes, fire, voleano, flood, wind, and 
spouts of enormous height and velocity, one 
after the other all these elemental storms 
must have rocked and heaved and rent and 
tortured the earth and after all had passed 
by, the hurricane of volcanic fire and mis- 


siles must have scattered the débris of 
high mountains twisted into lumps of matter, 
varying in size from skyscraper to 4 


comma. 

It began and ended abruptly, as if in a 
freak of the upheaval a tornado had picked 
up the end of a cannon somewhere, turned 
it over several times in transit and finally 
dropped it bottom side up on the desert, 
breaking it open when it fell and letting 
the fragments bump around like a pounded 
rock in a concrete mixer. 

In among these boulders Elijah Clifford 
guided the team, exercising all his skill, 
for one of the horses was partly mustang, 
full of unused energy, and Mr. Masters had 
chosen the trip to Oraibi to give the animal 
some necessary training, trusting in Clif- 
ford’s love of horses and his special char- 
acteristic of carefulness to avoid any acci- 
dents. And all would have gone well if 
the unforeseen and unavoidable had not 
occurred. 

They were almost out of the gorge and 
Clifford had started to reply to a question 
of Paul’s concerning the nature of the rocks 
which were different in color on one side 
of the canon from the other, when the 
mustang shied in a perfectly excusable man- 
ner at a cedar stump which hung out from 
a ledge so close that it almost scraped the 
frightened animal. Before Clifford could 
get the team back into the narrow road the 
front wheel struck a big stone. The jolt 
flung the pole with a jerk against the mus- 
tang. He reared up and slewed around, un- 
hitching one of his tugs. Even then Clif- 
ford might have saved the situation if one 
of the reins had not broken. 

(To be continued.) 
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RESIGNATIONS. 
F. M. Stambaugh, Cowden, III. 
T. L. Noblett, McAlister, Okla., to enter 


the medical prvfession. 
Olin E. Fox, Paola, Kan. 
Percy Davis, Altoona, Pa. 


CALLS. 
C. H. Cowgill, Washington, D. C., to 
Middletown, O. Accepts. 


B. H. Hayden, London, Ont., to a West 
Virginia church. Undecided. 
R. H. Ingram to Scranton, Ia. 


ACCESSIONS TO THE CHURCHES. 

Viroqua, Wis., 2. I. H. Beckholt, pastor. 

Cincinnati, O., Central, Claire L. Waite, 
pastor; 53 since Jan. 1. 

Atchison, Kan., 34 in July; Jesse Boder, 
pastor. 

Tazewell, Va., 110; Mr. 
Herbert Yeuell, evangelist. 

Union Star, Mo., 8; G. N. Harness, pastor; 
J. E. Stout, evangelist. 

Nocona, Tex., 65; F. W. 
Nathaniel Jacks and son, evangelists. 

Lake Creek, Tex., 34; F. M. Trimble, evan- 
gelist. 

Greensburg, Kan., 62 during the year; D. 
F. Cross, pastor. ° 

Lobelville, Tenn., 
evangelist. 

Mitchell, Ind., 146; H. A. Mingard, pastor; 
k. W. Abberley, evangelist. 

Logansport, Ind., 5 during July; J. H. 
Craig, pastor. 

Chicago, Jackson Boulevard, 172 during 
the year with no evangelistic meeting; Aus- 
tin Hunter, pastor. 

Roque L. Handley of Kalamazoo and S. 
0. Ladis of Bloomingdale, Mich., exchanged 
pulpits recently. 


Accepts. 


3ullard, pastor; 


Strong, pastor; 


35; J. T. MeKissick, 


. 





University Church, Champaign, will re- 
ceive a $500 bequest from the estate of 
a citizen of that community who recently 
died. 

Evangelist PHerbert Yeuell is supplying 
the pulpit of East End Church, Pittsburg, 
while John R. Ewers, the pastor, is enjoy- 
ing his vacation at Bethany Beach, Del. 


The annual convention of the churches of 
eastern Pennsylvania will be held at Lan- 
easter, Sept. 10-12. A good program has 
been arranged. Each church should be rep- 
resented by one or more delegates. 


F. M. Rogers, whose church at 
Beach, Calif., entertains the state conven- 
tion each year, will be sent by the conven- 
tion to the national convention in Louis- 
ville in October. This is a gracious token 
of appreciation of Mr. Rogers’ services. 


E. T. McFarland gave final refusal to 
the urgent request of the congregation of 
Memorial Church, Rock Island, Ill, that he 
withdraw his resignation. He said that he 
felt truly called to his new field and must 
go. He will remove to St. Louis and do 
evangelistic work under the direction of the 
American Missionary Society. 


Long 


Two more well-known ministers have re- 
cently resigned to go into business. P. Y. 
Pendleton of New Castle, Pa., will engage 
in the real estate business with A. M. Har- 
vout, of Cincinrtat, formerly pastor of 
Central Church of that city. Lindley Gor- 
don, pastor of Clifton Church, Louisville, 
Ky., and chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the Louisville convention, has 


resigned the ministry to study law. The 
supplying the church 


problem of with a 


ministry does not consist alone in making 
more ministers but in maintaining those 
already made. 


Yet Another College to be Founded. 

Southern California Disciples will estab- 
lish an educational institution in their part 
of the state, if plans matured at the state 
convention and backed by a generous offer 
of Mr. C. C. Chapman of Fullerton are car- 
ried through. On an initial endowment fund 
of $250,000 Mr. Chapman announced that 
he would give $50,000. When this fund is 
completed, the city to be chosen for the 
location of the new school will no doubt 
add a large amount to it. There is some 
likelihood that Berkeley Bible Seminary at 
the state university will be moved and at- 
tached to the projected institution. 


A Novel Supply Preacher. 

When the committee on pulpit supply 
for the Sundays on which T. Alfred Flem- 
ing was absent from Miles Avenue Church, 
Cleveland, 0., had done their best, they 
reported that every Sunday was arranged 
for some one, and for that one there was 
no apparent provision. “I have a talking 
machine that is a good one,” suggested the 
Sunday-school superintendent. “A good 
idea!” exclaimed the others. Whereupon on 
Sunday evening the phonograph appeared 
in the pulpit and following the devotional 
exercises reproduced W. J. Bryan’s address 
on “Immortality,” which recently appeared 
in The Christian Century. Afterward when 
“I Need Thee Every Hour” was played by 
the phonograph, the congregation stood 
and joined in the song. 


Working at the Problem of County Co- 
operation. 

The Ohristian churches of Tipton County, 
Ind., held their eighteenth annual county 
meeting in Carr’s grove, five miles west of 
Tipton, on last Sunday, ten congregations 
merging their morning and afternoon services 
in the union gathering. Dr. R. H. Cross- 
field, president of Transylvania University, 
was the preacher for the occasion. He 
showed himself a master of a popular assem- 
bly of this character. There were probably 
three thousand people in attendance. These 
annual gatherings have served most helpfully. 
They have made for unity, intelligent con- 
viction and good fellowship among the 
churches. They have steadily developed in 
their power to attract great bodies of peo- 
ple for Christian worship and have popular- 
ized the presentation of the gospel made by 
the Disciples of Christ. The churches of 
the county join this year in the support of 
a regular ministry with the church at Curtis- 
ville, a recently organized congregation. 
There is now a Christian congregation in 
practically every center of population in the 
county except one. There are two annual 
gatherings of these churches. One, the popu- 
lar assembly reported above, is held regu- 
larly the first Sunday in August, and an 
annual conference of the churches held early 
in February constituted by representatives 
from the several congregations and devotea 
to a consideration of the problems of tne 
churches in relation to their local work and 
to their codéperation with denominational and 
interdenominational enterprises. The defin- 
ite aim of these annual conferences is the 
promotion of church efficiency. The secon 
of these conferences will be held with the 
church at Hobbs early in February. 


Actual Step Toward Unity. 
What looks like a practical step toward 
unity is about to be taken by Disciples 
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AGENT 


Ready 
Price low—$4.50. Sent 


MAKE MONEY. Men or Women. 
Quick, easy, sure. All year busi- 
ness. BPxperience not 
necessary. Sells on 
merit—sells itself. They 
buy on sight. Every 
home a prospect. Ev- 
ery woman needs it. 
Price low—all can af- 
ford it. HOW THEY 
DO SELL—Even 2 or 
3 a day gives $27 to 
$40 a week profit; 6 
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COMMUNION SERVICE 
DIET INDIVIDUAL 
“Noiseless” 


CUSHIONED 
TRAYS 


4 Different Features 
WHY? 
1lst—“Noiseless”—As all cup holes are cushioned, 
2nd—Dust-proof—The Trays interlock, 
8rd—aA short glass—no need of tipping back the head. 
4th—Automatic Filler—Fills rapidly and evenly. 
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and Congregationalists of Iowa City, Ia. These 
two congregations have had a joint com- 
mittee at work on the problem for several 
months past. This committee has made 
its report, outlining a plan quite similar 
to that approved by the commissions on 
unity of the two bodies—an account of 
which was furnished our readers some weeks 
ago. The arrangement is to hold for one 
year, beginning Oct. 1, 1912. Sunday ser- 
vices and prayer-meetings are to be held 
in union; both pastors to be retained and 
the salary of each to be provided by the 
congregations separately; pastors to alter- 
nate in the preaching; morning ‘services 
to be held in Congregational, evening in 
Christian church; joint expenses to be pro- 
vided for through a financial committee 
of six, three from each congregation, aux- 
iliary organizations to work together when- 
ever possible; union communion service to 
be held bi-monthly; a standing committee 
on church union consisting of five from each 
congregation to study the problem of union, 
encourage united efforts among the cor- 
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draft a 
union to be submitted 
end of the 
committee 
from 


plan 
to 
ex- 


responding societies, and to 
of permanent 
both organizations at the 
perimental year; an advisory 
of both pastors and six members 
each direct the 
the joint This plan 


mended by will be 


congregation to affairs of 
recom- 


submit- 


organizations, 
the committee 


ted to the members of both congregations 
for a ballot vote closing Aug. 30. The re- 
sult of this ballot will be announced on 


the first Sunday in September. Two ques- 
tions are submitted to each member. (a) 
Are you in favor of this plan? (b) If 
a majority of your congregation are in favor 
of it will you support it? In both congre- 
naturally appeared some op- 
But this has gradually 

correspondence with 
commissions of the respective 
whose recommendations 
literature have been used to 
reassure the weak-hearted or doubtful ones, 
lowa City has a population of 10,000 
persons, one-half of whom are Roman Cath- 


gations there 
union, 


through 


position to 
disappeared 
the 
bodies 


and general 


national 


specific 


olic. The state university is located there. 
There has been for many years a strong 
sentiment, among the Protestant groups 
for united action. The spirit of unity is 
already there. The Disciples’ church § 
vigorous, numerous and substantial, per- 
haps somewhat stronger than the Congre- 
gational. The latter has a considerable fol- 


lowing in the university, the membership 
of the former is mainly drawn from the 


business life of the city, although it num- 
among its leading workers several 
professors and many students. Carlos C. 
Rowlison has been pastor there nearly five 


bers 


years. He has wrought a splendid work, 
building up the church in its external and 
internal resources. The experiment of the 
next year will be watched with great in- 
terest. And the hearts of many will join 
in the prayer that the experiment may 
pass into a permanent arrangement. 
Minnesota News 
Our people are rejoicing in a new state 


evangelist. C. B. Osgood, formerly of Man- 
kato, been appointed to this position 
and duties Aug. 1. His first 
task was the organization of a congregation 
at International Falls, Evangelists 
Arthur Long and Hugh Cooper of Iowa held 


has 
assumed his 
where 


a three weeks’ meeting. 

dis- 
will be that 
Madelia, 


The evangelist is now busy planning 
trict conventions, The first one 
of the Mankato District, held at 
Sept. 9-10. After that will follow the 
ventions of the Rochester, Twin City 
Wadena Districts. C. F. Martin, state 
day-school superintendent, will also attend 
Miss For- 
M. 


con- 
and 
Sun- 


these conventions, and probably 


ster, state organizer for C. W. B. 


The Lewisville Church has called E. C. 
Sarchett, formerly at Center Point, Ia., to 
be their minister for full time. 

The Portland Ave. Church at Minneapolis 
will welcome their new pastor, 8. G. Fisher 
of Trenton, Mo., Aug. 30. 

The Winona Church, where O. H. Loomis 


is making a heroic effort to double 
meeting. 


ministers, 


its membership by an evangelistic 
The Hill, Ritchey and Rethemeyer evangelis 
tic company of Nebraska began there July 
30. About twenty additions been re- 
ported at office at this The 
church built a tabernacle seating 1,000 peo- 


ple and are bending all their energy upon 


have 


this writing. 


this effort. The Winona field is difficult, but 
if is an wmportant city. 
A committee from the state board is ac- 


tively engaged in making plans for the First 


Annual Summer Institute to be held in con- 
nection with our 1913 state convention. This 
eight days’ institute, brethren, will fill a 
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long-left need and will do much to make our 
work effective. 
H. D. Kitson, Cor. Secy. 
Northwestern Bldg 


501 g., Minneapolis. 


Foreign Society Notes 
The receipts of the foreign society for 
the first fourteen days of August amounted 


to $9,187, a gain over the corresponding 
time first year of $3,141. The churches, 
as churches, show a gain of $2,079. The 


personal gifts gained $2,264. The Sunday- 
schools show a small loss, 

Total receipts of the year to August 14th 
amount to $251,499, a gain over last year 
of $7,433.84, 

Leslie Wolfe, Manila, P. I. reports eight 
baptisms at the Central Congregational re- 
cently. He says a week rarely passes with- 


out several baptisms at this chapel. He 
states also that the Bible College was 
opened in June with fifteen enrolled and 


that they could enroll a larger number if 
they had room for them. Also the school 
at Vigan, P. I., opened with thirty-five in 
attendance. The brethren in the Philip- 
pines are greatly encouraged over the pros- 


pect of a new Bible College. It will be 
remembered that a sister provides $25,00@ 


for this special purpose, a direct gift. 
W. R. Hunt reports fourteen baptisms at 


Chuchow, China, upon confession of their 
faith in Christ. This makes a total of 144 
baptized within the last few months. The 
Tisdale Chapel is crowded and a view of 


the 
ing 


our 


communion service each Lord’s Day morn- 
would send a thrill of joy throughout 
churches. F. M. Rains, Sec’y. 








Illinois 


George R. Southgate will continue in the 
pastorate at Colfax another year in response 
to the solicitations of his congregation. 














Evangelist J. E. Stout’s revival meeting 
at Hurst has concluded and is reported to 
invaluable aid to the church 
additions. 


been of 
without 


have 


thouga many immediate 


W. O. S. Cliffe, who has served the church 
at Christopher, as pastor, has concluded his 
ministry after a residence of one year. His 
intention is to locate in the far west, prob- 
ably California. 

Sumner church is rejoicing over the 
liquidation of the entire indebtedness on the 
edifice erected two years ago. The original 
cost of the building was $15,000. A service 
celebrating the achievement was held with 
mortgage note burning and appropriate ex- 


ercises. The pastor is J. A. Battenfield. 


Petersburg church has unanimously re- 
called its pastor, A. I. Zeller for anotaer 


The chureh here is showing marked 
progress under his leadership. There are 
frequent additions to the membership. Dur- 
ing two recent successive Sundays there 
were nine additions, six or more being upon 
profession of faita. 

Oak church is a new addition to 
the Disciple brotherhood. It was formerly 
affiliated with the Christian Connection, but 
under the ministry of C. Stewart Linkletter 


year. 


Grove 


has become definitely associated with tie 
Disciples’ movement. Mr. Linkletter also 
preaches at New Hope where fruitful re- 


sults are attending his ministry. 

The revival meeting at Centralia in which 
Lew D. Hill assisted the pastor, A. L. Huff, 
was concluded after seventeen additions had 
resulted. The meeting was held on the east 
side of the city, hoping to reach the un- 
churched in that comunity. 


The churches the 


for 


should be solicitous 
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Combined Heating and Cooking 








The Portable Stove 

will boil, bake, fry, 
roast—cook anything. One 
Ideal for quick meals, burner 
washing, ironing, hot Stove 
water, canning fruit, and 
caning. Winter or Radiator 
summer stove. Oi] au- 
tomatically turned into 


gas furnishes a steady, 
intense heat, passed in- 
to radiator and _ dis- 
tributed throughout the 
room; or condensed un- 
der cooking vessels the 
heat is absorbed by ar- 
ticles being cooked, 
Heat under control. 
Not Dangerous Like 
Gasolene. No valves, no 
wicks nothing to 
clog, close up or get out of order. 
—slow fire or fast fire. 
—pick it up, set it anywhere. 
the Portable Oil Gas Stoves sent to families in 
all parts of the world. Men and women enthusiastic 
over its comfort, convenience and economy. 


WHAT USERS SAY “i is so conveni- 


Heats 
No flues or chimneys. 
Many Thousands of 


rooms 
Light 


ent and economical.” Rev. P. V. Hawkins, Ohio. 
“It is clean, convenient, no trouble, burns steadily; 
perfect baking.” Henry Schilling, Ill. “For Baking 


it has no equal.” V. E. Bostwick, O. “Bakes pies, 
cakes, bread; never saw’ nicer baking done.” Mrs. 
0. Thompson, 0. “Never cooked meals so quick and 
easy.”” James Newark, Mich. “Baked, cooked, washed, 
ironed—can do anything my range does.” Mrs. M. E. 


King, Ky. “Cooked for a family of 6 for 5 days with 
3 quarts of oil; they are great time and fuel 
savers.” H. M. Irey, la. “Heated a room when the 


temperature was 10 degrees below zero with one rad- 
iator.” Wm. Baering, Ind. “With the radiator it soon 
warms up our dining room.” J. F. Lisson, Calif. “We 
are using it to heat our office.”” McPherson Co., R. L 
“Only used a half a gallon of oil last week 
for cooking, baking and ironing.”” E. N. Helwig, Ont. 
CAN YOU DO WITHOUT the Portable Oi! Gas Stove? 


Save time, trouble, anxiety, annoyance, expense, 
drudgery, fuel bills. Get rid of kindling, coal, wood, 
dirt, ashes—all the nuisances. ALWAYS READY 
FOR USE. Practical invention, simple, durable, 
Lasts for years. 

PRICE IS LOW $3.25 and up; any num- 
ber of burners. Give it a trial. Not sold in stores. 
Send no money. Write today for full description. 





Any number of burners want 


AGE NTS MAKE MONEY QUICK. 

Easy. Sure. Show Stove 
MAKING GAS—people stop, look, excited—want 
it—buy. B. L. Huested, Mich. “Was out one day, 
sold 11 stoves.” W. E. Baird, S. C. “You have 
the best stove on market; sold 9 in 2 hours! | do 
not fear competition.” (first ordered 1—200 since.) 
Chas. P. Schroeder, Conn., bought 40 stoves one 
order. Head & Frazer, Tex., write: “Sell like hot 
cakes; sold 50 stoves in our town.” J. W. Hunter, 
Ala., secured 1—tested it—ordered 200 since. J, 
G. R. Gauthreaux, La., ordered 1; 155 since. So 
they go. These men make money. You have the 
same chance. You should make from $10 to $15 
a day. Write for our selling plan. Do it today. 
Send no money. 


The World Mfg. Co., 1665 World Bidg., Cincinnati, O. 





presence of their ministers at the state con- 
vention. A pastor attending conventions is 
doing so always on behalf of the congrega- 
tion to which he ministers. Were it not 
for his church most pastors would not feel 
justified in spending the money required to 
attend. This being the case, and it is true 
that every pastor should be present for his 
chureh’s sake, jobviously the ¢ongregation 


should be thoughtful: enough to defray 
his expenses. Let the preachers inform 


the churches about the state convention and 
let the churches that the pastors are 
present without expense to the minister. 
This has reference to the state convention at 
Centralia, September 2 to 5 and the national 
convention at Louisville in October. 


First Church, East St. Louis, is prosper- 
ing so well under the leadership of Meade 
E. Dutt that they have extended him an in- 
definite call to remain with them, and he 
has accepted. Their Sunday-school is flour- 


see 





Secretary’s Letter. 

















in- 
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20 to s 50 and Expenses Weekly. 


NO EXPERIENCE REQUIRED. NO CAPITAL, 


$1,000 to $2500 Annual Income.’ 


os NOTHING, TO cau WRITE US FOR OUR PROPOSITION "ANYWAY. 


Z Let, Us) To Show You What Others Are Doing We Quote the Expressions of @ 
A Few Who Have Made Money in the Plating Business: 
Start SYou. Mr. Reed, Ohio, made $883.16 THE FIRST 3 DAYS. Mr. Cox, Miinois, writes: “GET 


‘ALL I CAN DO; plate 30 sets a day. Elegant business: Customers liappy, “Mr. W 
Dy Big Profits. ward earns $178.00 a month.” "iM. ~ an. jeaneyivenia,, ae ‘cor $301, 
a 


s: “I a $9.80 profit one day, $9.35 another. ” Albert McWethy, §. 
¥ EARNED EVENINGS O OVER $20, w Frith no sollei H. H. Wa "EARN 

i Bie A S769 PROBT I ee Boe hee Pies © BS HOURS. Mabe ti) May 

315, na 

ee ee a Ee. Woole Plates 


: “Pla 
s table ware, AV RAGING $ PER DA 
F. ee seem T ROFIT.” E. L. Gracier, teacher zpitepine ie 
. pteest-4-- i --F ----fe-|----} -=--f- =e lands: “I make §3 aly, sides teach ing. 
Fy ee ; 2 Bartlett: “I made §2 per hour s time.” D. F. 
Jas = 3 Faller: “$5.25 first day.” W. H. Davis, -writes: 
fr “I get all the plating Icando.” B.G. Vaughn, S.Ct 
“I conscientiously tecommend the wonety Plater—do 
-— Se ee ap : splendid work—avera 0 a Ree 
. BS Th. -¥.3 “I made $61 URS spare Mime J. 
) - : ETS Anderson N. D.: ‘You can 4 ating. to do at 
y ap F : every house.” H. H. penser, = “There is a 
x aA demand for Ds ating. RR Howard, Mo.: 
ORE 


Tenn.: ‘Gres & Co.. are thoroughly re- 
: H fntis all who patronize them will receive fair 

ALLL treatment,” Geo, E. Wilson, N. Y.: “Am now 
— pice living in the evenings. I make some 
SHOP OUTFIT FOR GOLD, SILVER AND NICKEL PLATING. H. E. Woodward, of Pa., writes; “I have ail the 


work Ican d>. -I have two solicitors. It is very 


WHAT I$ THE USE OF YOUR SLAVING LONGER |THE ROYAL OUTFIT, | coy {7 ley7gg visting, | there done com $8 10 $10 


FOR SOME ONE ELSE? Prof. Gray’s Famous Discovery. _ a ii - you toe Ge Ley gp | tn which 
Why not start a business for youre, rea alt THR NEW D NG PROCESS {a the ‘| Sith you.” ) treated 


If you are in some one else’s ee latest, —, ome method known. | - 
member he will continue to pay you a ealary staatiy, witha tee LU You CAN D0 P LATING $0 CHEAP, 
ee eee All re ady <0 Geliver, to, customers. | | The best part of the plating business is that t im 

In this era every bright manis looking to own THICK PLATE EVERY 7 Ww BARS creases fast and is permanent, and every person 
a business, to employ help, and to make money. | 5 to 10 po ASS A + £ PLATES id —— —- ato have their goods plated. 

It is just aa easy to make money for yourself Bo x ‘ ae aily. from to ill mot need to canvass, Agents write 
as it ig to coin money for some grasping em- oO worth o of work. Profits Sane a they have all the goods they can a plate. People 
ployer, who pays you a small salary each week. cent, come out bring it for miles around. Youcan boys wn 4 

Woes are making less than $30 weekly it will pottehind, é-tading or no A to do your plating, the same as we do, and solic 
pay you to read this annvuncement, for it will | either or after plating. tors to gather work for a small per cent. Puta 
not appear again in this paper. small ment or two in your local paper and you 

If it yon fead it and take advantage of the o will bave all the plating y Bean do. The plating business, 







































































portunity offered, you will never regret it. To ig honest and legitimate. on our machines gives 
ourself is certainly your ambi- perfect catiotpction. Wears years: customers are 
tion. — 4 — Suave delighted and recommend you and your 
We start you in a profitable business. Teach 
ou absolutely free how to conduct it. We teach you everything, furnish all receipts. 
“ Itis 20 | to make $5 to > Sis a y= at formulas a1 trade secrets » so that failure should 


ay eT and any one who follows our directiong 
and teachings can do Ene plating with a little practice; 


test Im oved, Guaranteed Plating sedis are and become a money maker. 

Outfits. Itis a practical, complete, scien- a. ere an old established firm, have been tu 
Bie outfit for doing the st ti on sizess BO yoane., know exactly what is required,! 
ATCHES, JEWELRY, KNIVES, FORES complete outfits, the same as we ourselves use, 
NS. CASTORS, TABLEWARE OF £70 customers always have the benefit of our experience. 
LL KINDS, BICYCLES, SEWING MA- © ire | responsible and atee everything.} 

CHINES. SWOR RDS REVOLVERS, HAR- Reader, here is the chance of a life time to go im 
NESS AND BUGGY TRIMMINGS, metal siness for yourself. Wé Start you. Now 





is che time to make money, 





specialties; in fact all kinds of metal ‘goods. 
HEAVY THICK PLATE EVERY 7 TMB. 
GUARANTEED TO WEAR F 
No experience necessary ribet: 
There is really a wonderful demand for re- > . ELLY: 
ating. You can do business at nearly every 4 ‘Pw £ 
se, store, oflice or factory. Almost every 
has from $2 to $10 worth of tableware to AS : y 
be gp pa 
watches, jewelry, 
bicycles, etc. * ’ 
Every 
house, hotel, res- 
teurant, college or 
public institution has from $5 to $75 worth of work to be plated. 


Gray's Frocess and guckly proves to hom ite eae Bat | WE SEND SAMPLE PLATING FREE 


and merit, and that your pla’ is much thicker, will 

better and longer than a large percentage of the new » | together with our new plan and proposition, also valuab) 
Your trade is then established, and within a short you —— how — is done. Write for FRE: 
will bave all the goods you can plate. anyway 


GRAY’ & CO.,.Plating.Works, 1249 Gray: Bldg:..Citcinnatino, 


itu 
INS, ral: fF 
AAR 








Sali : : 7 i ¢ ; r € is drawi T f is September 
ishing and one of their young men will J. W. Robbing, of Boston, Mass., formerly tion is drawing near. The date a 
study for the ministry. A large number of of Illinois, has located with the church at 2-5, and the place is Centralia, in Marion 
men are being actively enlisted in the church New Bedford. county. The splendid rere: pub- 
and Sunday-school work C. Lee Stauffer, of Dallas City, will locate lished last week. Read it over again, 
? ‘ : ’ : +t & > ? shure rg i 0 Sts 
Walnut Grove church in Coles county has at Stronghurst September 1. If your church was a contributor t tate 
been reorganized and considerably revived Frank L. Moore has decided to remain and District Missions this year, since August 
g é ‘ } ‘ 


It is still very weak but wide awake. If a with the chureh at Abingdon. He could not 17, 1911, you are entitled to one delegate for 
good pastor-evangelist could hold them a leave in the face of their urgent appeals each 100 members or fraction thereof. Be 
meeting for the offerings he would be doing for him to stay, and they will spend about sure to appoint and send them, and all the 
a fine service. What churen will loan its $5,000 in extensive improvements on their visitors you can besides. 

preacher and keep up his salary as a mis- house. “3 te And don’t forget to send the dollar from 
sionary investment? Address Chas. Nixon, The time for the gathering of the Illinois your church for convention expenses. We 


Charleston, II. hosts in their sixty-second annual conven- do not take missionary money for this ex- 
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pense but ask each church for one dollar. teresting every day as the time for closing fund over the million mark. The largest 
Send it to our treasurer—a bill or your the books draws nigh. Gifts from individ- offering the churches ever made in a single 
personal check—or take it with you to the uals for the first ten months amount to $61,- year was a little over $30,000 to Churen Ex- 
convention, hand it to the registration com- 427.70, a gain of $20,260.19 over the cor- tension. If the churches will make a $5,000 
mittee and take a receipt. responding period of the preceding year. gain in the coming September offering, the 

Quite a number of our good churches are From churches the gifts amount to $11,- million mark will be reached by September 
neglecting their May offering for Home Mis- 027.25, a gain of $1,684.05, making a total 30. Use the best day in September for your 
sions. This ought not to be. Take it soon offering for the first ten months of $72.- offering, and remember books close Sept. 30. 
as possible. Send it to the American Chris- 454.95 and a total gain of $30,884.24. On Order supplies now from G. W. Muckley, 603 
tian Missionary Society, Carew Bldg., Cin- August 10, $35,500 was needed to push the New England Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 





cinnati, Ohio. 
J. Frep Jones, Field Secretary. 
W. D. Dewesse, Office Sec’y-Treas. 
Bloomington, Il. 


In Sight of the Million A-t-t-e-n-t-1-o-n 


The race for one million dollars for tae 


. ’ . ° ; ; & 2 
Church Extension Fund is getting more in- Disci p | es 


While in attendance at your 


international Convention 
Louisville, Ky., Oct. 15-22 


Col. C. W. Fowler will give you 
a great military treat on the 
drill- grounds of the famous 


Kentucky Military Institute 


where boys are trained in the open for strong, 
quick-brained, red-blooded, four-square men— 
just outside the limits at Lyndon, Kentucky. 


WRITE ME NOW WHETHER YOU ARE COMING 


GEORGE A. JONES, Secretary. 


Care First Christian Church, Louisville, Ky. 














George W. Muckley, Secretary Church 
Extension Society. 




















Ten Big 
Reasons Why 


BETHANY GRADED LESSONS are being adopted 
by so many of the best schools among Disciples 


There is more to them—at least a third more—than is contained in any 
other series. 

They are rich, vital and full of suggestion to teacher and pupil. 

They are free from the sectarian spirit. 

They are soundly and fervently evangelical. 

They are truly artistic in all their illustrations. 

They are printed on better paper with better binding and in better taste 
than any other series. 

Every lesson writer *s an expert of interdenominational reputation. 

They are a monumen: to the modern spirit of unity—a dozen leading denomi- 
nations have co-operated to produce them and are now using them. 

The Disciples possess full editorial rights, through the editor. Charles Clayton 
Morrison. 

10. Every Disciple school that uses them participates in and promotes a great 

Christian union enterprise. 











EVERY QUARTER ADDS TO THE NUMBER OF SCHOOLS INTRODUCING 
THESE LESSONS. 
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